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Editorial Notes and Comments 





THE TEACHER OF RELIGION AND FUTURE 
WORLD PEACE 


In his Christmas Message, broadcast to the world on 
December 24, 1941, our Holy Father spoke on future world 
peace. He said: 


. . . but above and before all, there must be consciences which, in 
their planning, in their deliberations and in their actions, are animated, 
moved and sustained by a lively sense of responsibility and which do 
not shrink from submission to the holy laws of God. 


These words of Pope Pius XII summarize the primary 
objectives of Catholic religious education. The teacher of 
Religion is engaged in the education of consciences. The 
words of our Holy Father recommend an investigation of 
our curriculum, specific objectives for each year’s work, and 
procedures; they suggest that we evaluate the results of our 
teaching programs in terms of their contribution to future 
world peace. World affairs require that the teacher of Reli- 
gion give those under his or her guidance an abundance of 
experience in relating the requirements of the law of love 
to embrace all men irrespective of race, nationality, or creed. 
Even the small child must be directed to understand the 
application of this law of love to his daily life and how to 
use it habitually in the situations that he meets. He must be 
guided toward what our Holy Father called “a lively sense 
of responsibility.” Only when the Christian has learned to 
use this law of love habitually in his daily problems can he 
be led to a more embracing appreciation of it. Only through 
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the teachings implied in the Apostles Creed can “a lively 
sense of responsibility” be developed. In the meantime, let 
us give an abundance of classroom time to the solution of 
simple problems of every day Christian living in terms of 
the law of love and man’s responsibility to God. The more 


skillful our teaching of Religion, the greater our contribution 
to future world peace! 


THE DIALOG MASS: A BOOK FOR PRIESTS 
AND TEACHERS OF RELIGION’ 


Two years ago, when this JoURNAL was planning a series 
of articles on the Dialog Mass, a priest, who is himself an 
expert in the field of liturgical knowledge, told us that 
Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., knew more about the Dialog 
Mass than any other person in the United States. This 
summer Longmans, Green and Company published a volume 
by Father Ellard entitled Te Dialog Mass that gives Ameri- 
can readers the only single volume containing (1) the full 
story of Pope Pius XI and Dialog Mass; (2) the trend of 
the ordinary magisterium of the Church Universal as mani- 
fested in enactments of national and local councils, synods, 
bishops’ pastorals, sermons and authoritative pronounce- 
ments; (3) data from three comprehensive surveys of Dia- 
log Mass in the United States; (4) suggestions on Dialog 
Mass for children and for predominantly adult congregations. 
Several chapters of The Dialog Mass were published during 
the past eighteen months in the pages of the Journal of Re- 
ligious Instruction. As the author graciously says, the book 
itself grew out of the Journal’s request for a detailed treat- 
ment of the subject. Te Dialog Mass is an invaluable refer- 
ence, and a very readable one, for priests and teachers of 


* Gerald Ellard, S.J.. The Dialog Mass. N. Y.: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. XVI+223. 
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Religion. Readers of this JOURNAL, we believe, will be par- 
ticularly interested in the chapters treating of the Dialog 
Mass for children and for the adult congregation. 


Father Ellard is not only a scholar of the first rank, but 
he seems to have a healthy appreciation of the problem of 
teachers of Religion at the elementary school level. The 
simplicity and understanding with which he opens his chapter 
on the “Children’s Dialog Mass” are indicative: 


Children are different (profound observation!) from adults, not 
only in their capacities, but in their reactions and motivations ; how 
many children, for instance, eat their spinach with an eye on the 
dessert, for “mixed” motives? Children are naturally restless, incap- 
able of sustained endeavor. Again, children, as they grow, feel them- 
selves progressively different from other children, and while they do 
not mind being treated like those a little older than themselves, they 
most bitterly resent being treated like those younger. Where children 
ranging all the way from seven to thirteen, roughly from the third to 
the eighth grades, all attend one and the same Mass in a body, this 
vast difference imposes on those charged with their religious forma- 
tion a problem almost as complex as it is important. The method, or 
methods, adopted must be sufficiently easy so that those at the lowest 
end of the scale can be interested and engaged, and sufficiently mature 
so that those at the upper end can find therein the basis for life-long 
habits. And since the external activity, by which participants may join 
with the priest in the sacrifice, is so narrowly circumscribed, every 
possible avenue that is open, or “‘openable” to interest, to understand- 
ing, to cooperation, must be utilized to the full. Reverend J. T. 
McMahon, of South Perth, Australia, said in this connection some 
time ago (J. T. McMahon, “Teaching the Mass to Children,” Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, XCVII, 5 (Nov. 1937) 427-34.) : 


“In recent years much attention is given in liturgical publications 
to the Dialog Mass. The principle of the Dialog Mass is that children 
and people learn by doing . . . We must look on it (the Mass) as an 
Action in which we, and the children we teach, are to participate. The 
liturgy teaches through experience, through co-operation, through 
action ... We are called upon to do something, and the doing inspires 
thought. We act to think, we act to learn, we act to live the Mass”. 
The Dialog Mass for children, then, must be a combination of silent 
prayer, of recited prayer, of reading and of song, and the whole cal- 
culated to enable all participants, from seven to thirteen or older, to 
join with the priest in giving, or offering Sacrifice, and join with the 
priest in getting, or in completing the Sacrifice by eating of the Sacri- 
fice (1 Cor. X, 18), sacramentally or spiritually. 
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With the October number, this JourNAt will begin the 
publication of a series of practical outlines for teachers of 
the elementary school to use in classroom preparation for 
pupil participation in the Dialog Mass. 


IN TEACHING RELIGION TO KINDERGARTEN 
GROUPS 


During the past year, this JoURNAL received several com- 
munications from teachers engaged in teaching Religion 
to small children. Each of their letters manifested concern 
for the religious instruction of children in kindergarten and 
primary classes, particularly with the current use of difficult 
or inappropriate content. To help one group of primary 
teachers, we are pleased to announce that with this issue, 
we are beginning the publication of a series of articles 
treating of Religion in the kindergarten curriculum. 

It is important in any delimitation of curriculum objec- 
tives to put first things first. Recently we examined an outline 
in so-called character training for primary Religion classes. 
One, and only one objective was given under this title for 
each month from September through May. The following 
are illustrative: 


To stand when spoken to and answer: “Yes, Sister”. “No, Sister”. 

(September) 
How to address the pastor and the superior when they enter the 

room or when they are met on the street or playground. (October) 

To bow when leaving the room. (January) 

To pass behind persons instead of in front or between them. 
(February) 

To receive things with the right hand. (March) 


These objectives suggest good manners, but they are not 
of fundamental importance. They certainly manifest no ap- 
preciation of a hierarchy of values. They do not require a 
month’s consideration with the implied guidance experiences. 
They do not even suggest the primary objective of religious 
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education. In Catholic education there is no such thing as a 
separation of character training from religious training. Char- 
acter development is a phase of religious development. It has 
its foundation in love for God and love for one’s fellowmen. 
It has its ideal in the two great Commandments and their 
development as suggested by the Ten Commandments and 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. While not all the 
Commandments are applicable to the daily life of the small 
child, there is an abundance of important applications in 
them for him! Reverence for God and the things of God; 
observance of Sunday; respect, love, and obedience to parents 
and to those whom they represent; kindness and considera- 
tion for others; and respect in one’s conduct for truthfulness, 
honesty, and purity. If curriculum makers for the primary 
grades are seeking objectives for a character training pro- 
gram, let them put first things first with emphasis on needed 
applications of obedience, truthfulness, honesty, and kind- 
ness. 

There are those who feel that some teachers emphasize 
inordinately practices of so-called good: behavior where the 
school and its administrative personnel are concerned. We 
are among those who feel that teachers place too much stress 
on respect for themselves and their fellow-workers. First of 
all, we need to attack attitudes and habits of love, respect 
and obedience for authority in the home; if we do this the 
transfer of respect to authority in the school will not be 
difficult. Let us not forget that parents, in God’s plan, are 
the first and most important educators of their children. 


THE “OUR FATHER” IN THE RELIGION 
CURRICULUM 


One of the new features in the Revised Edition of the 
Baltimore Catechism No. 2 is a separate lesson devoted to 
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the Pater Noster. Those who are teaching the “Our Father” 
to children in the primary and intermediate grades will find 
the explanation in this lesson helpful in preparing a simple 
interpretation of the prayer for younger children; those 
working with older groups will use the lesson in determining 
pupils’ understanding of this prayer. Sometime during each 
year of religious instruction, provision should be made for 
consideration of the meaning of the most common prayers 
that their use may not become one of mere mechanical recita- 
tion. 

Last fall, Reverend Albert Kleber, O.S.B., presented an 
interesting correlation between the Decalog and the “Lord’s 
Prayer” in The Catholic Biblical Quarterly.’ Although 
Father Kleber’s interpretation was written for scholars and 
is interspersed with quotations in Latin, high school teachers 
will find suggestions in it for reviewing the “Our Father” 
from a new point of view, and college instructors might use 
the article not only for their own reference but as a refer- 
ence for advanced students. 


ANOTHER APPROACH TO THE MEMORIZATION 
OF CATECHI8M CONTENT 


Three times last year this JouRNAL discussed editorially’ 
the memorization of answers from the Catechism. Our 
readers know that we do not advocate a word-for-word 
memorization of all questions in the Catechism, but that we 
do recognize that there are a select number of statements 


*“The Lord’s Prayer and the Decalog,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
Vol. III, Number 4 (October, 1941), pp. 302-320. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, Catholic University of America. 

* “Memorizing aston From the Catechism.” Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, pp. 742-743 (May, 1942). 

“What are those Questions in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism No. 2 that should be memorized?” Journal of Religious Instruction, Pp. 
469-471. (February, 1942.) 

“One Hundred Answers for Memorization from the Revised Baltimore 
Catechism No. 2.” Journal of Religious Instruction, Pp. 561-565 (March, 1942). 
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that should be memorized before the close of each learning 
cycle. We ourselves have discovered that when a pupil him- 
self selects answers from the Catechism for memorization 
he is more interested in the assignment and more intelligent 
about it. In other words, he has built up for himself a moti- 
vation and understanding that is the result of personal 
thinking. Teachers of the upper grades of the elementary 
school will find this practice valuable toward the close of 
the assimilative period. The learner is asked to select those 
Catechism statements related to the lesson or unit which 
he thinks he should memorize. The assignment calls for him 
to give specific reasons why he should memorize an answer 
and not memorize another. We know of a college instructor 
who, as a requirement in all courses in doctrine, requires 
students: (1) to read the Baltimore Catechism carefully and 
to select from it those answers which they feel the intelli- 
gent Catholic should be able to give in the words of the 
Catechism; (2) to give reasons for selecting particular ques- 
tions and omitting others. 


DATA FOR THE RELIGION INSTRUCTOR 


Last winter The Acolyte published an article by Reverend 
Thomas F. Coakley of Pittsburgh,’ that appeared the previ- 
ous month in The Catholic World. The author’s facts and 
interpretations should be studied by every high school and 
college instructor. Religion teachers who are interested as 
a group in a specific project for consideration during the 
present year could most profitably base their study on Father 
Coakley’s article. Instructors, in presenting the topic of 
mixed marriages at the high school or college level, will find 
valuable data in this report. This Journat plans to refer 


*Reverend Thomas J. Coakley, a Leakage: A Factual Study,” The 
Acolyte, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (1942), Pp. 12-16. 
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to Father Coakley’s study frequently during the present 
year. The article is full of implications for religious educa- 
tion. For instance, after giving data from an intensive study 
of one hundred and fifty marriages in Sacred Heart Parish, 
Pittsburgh, the author writes: 


One of the striking things uncovered by this survey was that of the 
fifty marriages in which both parties were Catholics, only 68 per cent 
of them attended Catholic schools during their youth. Public schools 
do not show up so badly as we would expect in the light of these 
figures. Not every Catholic child who attends a public school is 
thrown so much into non-Catholic society that he will later on keep 
company with and marry one who is not a Catholic. 


On the other hand, 41 per cent of all those involved in valid mixed 
marriages had received a Catholic education. Sad to say, a Catholic 
education is in itself no guarantee that Catholics will marry Cath- 
olics and avoid the perils incident to mixed marriages. 

More astonishing still, we found that 33 per cent of those attempt- 
ing invalid marriages were educated in Catholic schools, and for a 
long period. Catholic education again is no guarantee that the parties 
receiving it will live as Catholics and marry within the laws of the 
Church. Otherwise we cannot explain the sorrowful fact that although 
they attended Catholic schools, one-third of them contracted an in- 
valid marriage after an elopement, when they went through a civil 
marriage ceremony before a civil magistrate or a non-Catholic min- 
ister making a specialty of such a wretched travesty on the sacredness 
of marriage. Certainly, it would appear as if the Catholic school alone 
was not highly successful in safeguarding the practical faith of those 
who were exposed for more than 7 years to its influence, as was 
actually the case in the 50 marriages we studied. 


IS IT A PROBLEM? 


Unless the how we teach and the what we teach in Religion has 


a problem for the child hic et nunc, then it is not the best that we 
can give him. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
ew Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
» p. 52.) 








EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 





BROTHER PHILIP, F.S.C. 
Office of the Community Supervisor of Schools 
New York, New York 





In the world today we witness strife and turmoil, and the 
conflict of arms as well as the conflict of ideas. Our demo- 
cratic way of living has been challenged; we are fighting 
to preserve our concept of liberty and freedom. The sudden 
dastardly attack at Pearl Harbor led to a stupendous pro- 
gram of preparedness and war activity. In some of its 
aspects preparedness implies training for service. Some pre- 
pare to serve in the skilled occupations as mechanics or as 
farmers; some prepare to render professional service as 
soldiers, sailors, or pilots; others prepare to render spiritual 
service as chaplains. It is opportune to ask how service, as 
an objective, fits into our educational scheme as Catholics 
and as citizens. Do we educate for service? What type of 
service? 

SERVICE OUR OBJECTIVE 


In any logical educational program there should be no 
difference between the end or purpose of our creation and 
the ultimate objective of education. The little catechism tells 
us that we were created to know, love, and serve God. Knowl- 
edge precedes love, but service is the test as well as the per- 
fection of love. This explains why no sacrifice is too great 
for service inspired by motherly love. A more perfect example 
of heroic service is found in the life of Our Lord: “Greater 
love than this no man hath that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” (John XV 13). The test of our love of God will 
be in terms of service rendered our neighbor: “Come ye 
blessed of my Father .. . For I was hungry and you gave me 
to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me to drink,” etc. Since 
we were created for service, education should prepare for 
service of the highest order. 
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Religion fortifies us to bear the vicissitudes of life. It 
motivates our efforts to assist the less fortunate, but it is also 
a strong force that demands expression in active service. A 
record of accomplishments easily proves this statement. It 
inspires heroism without the blare of trumpets, the craze for 
thrills and adventure, or the fanaticism of hate. Witness the 
heroic, self-sacrificing work of Father Damian among the 
lepers, St. Isaac Jogues among the Indians, St. John Baptist 
de la Salle among the waifs of France, thousands of mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands, and the tens of thousands of 
Brothers and Sisters in our rural and urban classrooms. Wit- 
ness the vitality of the Church that Christianized and civi- 
lized Europe; that inspired masterpieces in architecture, lit- 
erature, art, music; that elevated women to a position of 
dignity and respect; that condemned all forms of slavery; 
that, in the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, gave the working 
man his Magna Charta. “By their fruit shall you know them.” 
Such is the rich heritage used to illustrate our objectives and 
to stimulate Catholic pupils in the practical realization of 
those objectives. 


DUTIES OF LOVE AND SERVICE TO SELF 

Man’s first duties are to self since he is ordered to love 
his neighbor as himself for the love of God. True love of self 
is supernatural and just; it is neither selfish nor self-centered. 
It instinctively seeks happiness but not for personal satis- 
faction; it desires rather to radiate happiness and cheer. One 
who truly loves self seeks intellectual development but not 
for self glorification or self-profit; he wishes to be competent 
to render better service to God, to neighbor, to country. True 
love of self requires us to make the best of our business or 
professional opportunities, not that we may spend lavishly 
on superfluous luxuries while others have not the bare necessi- 
ties of life; not that we may gratify our passion for pleasure 
while others live in dire poverty and lack the ordinary com- 
forts of life. Success may bring wealth which should greatly 
enlarge our opportunities for service through aid to Catholic 
charity organizations, Catholic schools and colleges, Catholic 
hospitals, and the propagation of the Faith. True love for 
self is thus intimately connected with love of neighbor. Serv- 
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ice to our neighbor may be merely humanitarianism or 
altruism. Altruism is the product of a naturalistic philosophy 
that is concerned with body alone. Though good, it is immeas- 
urably inferior to the Christ-like charity that inspires service 
asked of us in the Gospel. Catholic education trains for this 
high type of service because it does not forget man’s ultimate 
purpose. 
LOVE AND SERVICE OF NEIGHBOR 


Unselfish service of neighbor, when expanded to include 
several or a community, becomes social service, if we use 
the term in a broad sense. We are social beings; we need 
companionship to bring out some of our best characteristics; 
we cherish real friendships because our joys are enhanced and 
our sorrows lightened when shared with a sympathetic friend. 
Many enterprises impossible to an individual become feasible 
when planned by a group having common interests. But social 
relationship cannot survive on a selfish basis. How many 
opportunities there are for aiding community projects that 
enhance cultural living conditions in our neighborhood! There 
may be a campaign for more and better playgrounds; for 
more wholesome entertainment; for more adequate school 
facilities; for better health safeguards; for better traffic 
regulations, against obnoxious magazines. Can a Catholic 
shrug his shoulders and say “I am not interested,” or say “I 
am not my brother’s keeper’? Such conduct would be unwor- 
thy of one who learned in school to love his neighbor as 
himself. Service prompted by charity should be all embracing 
so far as worthy social projects are concerned. Such service 
may demand a sacrifice of time or of money, but willingness 
to sacrifice is the test of love or of charity. This view of our 
social obligations is consonant with our ultimate purpose. 


To be effective, social service must be organized. The 
Church wisely provides organizations for enabling us to 
cooperate in the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, and 
the state or local community affords opportunity for the 
exercise of civil service. Membership in, or financial support 
of, St. Vincent de Paul Societies, the C.Y.O., the Student 
Mission Crusade, Charity Drives, Altar Societies, Holy Name 
Societies, Study Clubs, Perpetual Adoration Societies, etc., 
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affords the layman splendid opportunities for worth while 
service. But these and other good works under the auspices 
of the Church may be completely suppressed by atheistic 
governments as we learn from the present, sad history of 
Europe. Consequently, it behooves American Catholics to be 
ever on the alert, to be very civic-minded, to take a keen 
interest in all elections, and to cooperate with government 
agencies whenever possible as in appeals now being made 
for air wardens, and for conservation of vital resources. 
Social service functions best when there is mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between Church and civic organ- 
izations. Plainly, then, the Catholic has a twofold duty since 
government is an agency established to secure the welfare 
of all its citizens filling Christ’s two great commandments. 


The aims of Church and state are best achieved through 
organized service. 


LOVE AND SERVICE OF COUNTRY 


Expansion of community service to larger areas introduces 
us to service due the state and the country. The privileges we 
enjoy, the protection we are afforded, the opportunities we 
anticipate with confidence necessitate corresponding duties 
or obligations. Taxes are necessary to finance government 
agencies; duly promulgated law must be respected and ob- 
served; an intelligent interest is necessary at the polls that 
efficient and honest officials be entrusted with the manage- 
ment as well as with the organization of these agencies. If 
the people’s money is squandered, or if there is mismanage- 
ment or inefficiency in public office, who is to blame but the 
electorate? Love of country demands our active interest in 
the problems of good government. 

There is however a higher service, a more heroic sacrifice 
a citizen may legitimately be asked to make; he may be asked 
to defend his country. Defense of home is an elementary and 
universal duty. Will not the little wren fight furiously against 
a stronger opponent to protect its nest? Powerful enemies 
threaten our way of life. In our critical hour, inspired by love 
of God and country, we will stop at no sacrifice in rendering 
what service is within our means. As Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen urges, we can at least spend a holy hour daily in 
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prayer to implore God’s blessing on our beloved country. 
Though we are unable to join the active forces, we will, as 
he remarks, be able to present scars of battle in the form of 
callouses on our knees; and who doubts that prayers will save 
us as they once saved Christendom at Lepanto. 


This is not a time for hysteria, but for cool thinking and 
clear vision to get a firmer grasp on fundamentals of vital 
concern now and in post-war periods. One danger lies in the 
conflict of opposing ideologies. Our defense must be con- 
cerned first and foremost with philosophical and spiritual 
principles since these are the factors that unite a people and 
make them invincible. France was not destroyed by Hitler 
but by her own lack of unity on fundamental principles during 
the years that preceded her ultimate collapse. Her vitality 
had been sapped; she fell an easy prey in spite of her Maginot 
line. Where shall we seek these principles of union, of 
strength? George Washington clearly pointed them out when 
he called Religion and morality indispensable supports of 
government. In an address to the American Legion in Boston, 
J. Edgar Hoover reverted to the same theme: “It is a sad 
commentary indeed that the teaching of Religion has been 
so sorely neglected, because Americanism finds its most lofty 
expression in terms of spiritual development.” It seems clear 
that our first line of defense is such spiritual and moral edu- 
cation as that given in Catholic schools. Moral persons are 
the only ones who are really free; who understand the price 
of freedom through personal conquest; who have achieved 
personal discipline and the ability to make sacrifices for an 
ideal. We see that Catholic education prepares us exceedingly 
well for effective service of country. 


As citizens we enjoy unprecedented liberty and freedom in 
the midst of a war-torn world. Are we wholly indebted to our 
Constitution or to our democratic form of government for 
these blessings? In the immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the authors, the “Fathers of our Country,” unquivo- 
cally declared that our rights to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” are “inalienable rights” with which we have 
been “endowed by our Creator.” Our best security against 
internal disorder or inimical government is the insistence that 
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our essential rights are God-given. Failure to recognize God 
as the Author of all our blessings makes it possible to consider 
them as given by man or by government and hence capable 
of being withdrawn by them. A Catholic citizen’s philosophy 
of rights disposes him ideally to serve God as the first Cause 
and Author of life and liberty, and to serve his country as 
an excellent instrument for protecting him in the enjoyment 
of these rights. Mindful of our Lord’s injunction he cheer- 
fully fulfils his full duty: “Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, but to God the things that are 
God’s.” (Matthew XXII, 21) 


SERVICE ON THE HOME FRONT 

The lofty principles learned and the moral discipline ac- 
quired in a Catholic school should be like leaven to raise the 
spiritual tone of society. This will be done more by example 
than by preaching. A Catholic will be thrown into relationship 
with less fortunate men who have a naturalistic philosophy 
of life that is concerned principally with the here and now; 
with unscrupulous men who stoop to unethical means to gain 
selfish ends; with sensual and unprincipled men whose end 
seems to be unlicensed pleasure. The first effort in defense of 
his country will not be on the battlefield; it will be, as Rev. 
Dr. George Johnson puts it, “a dogged, untiring, uncompro- 
mising offensive against forces like selfishness, greed for 
power and greed for wealth, love of pleasure and love of 
ease, refusal to admit our creaturehood and deification of 
our whims and desires.” The Catholic school graduate is 
pre-eminently fitted to combat the social vices that like term- 
ites slowly destroy the foundations of any country. The ful- 
filment of his patriotic duty will at times be discouraging. 
His efforts will not be acknowledged; they will not be bla- 
zoned on front page headlines. The courage to continue the 
fight must come from his own conviction of the justice of this 
position, from his certainty that one day right will triumph. 
It is one of the proud distinctions of our Catholic schools that 
they have supplied as a leaven to society countless high prin- 
cipled young men and women with lofty ideals and strength 
of character, for of such must our first line of defense be 
composed. 
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SPECIFIC FIELDS FOR SERVICE 


The best specific service any one can give will depend on 
his aptitudes, his interests and his preparation. To ensure a 
wise selection, earnest prayer should be combined with pru- 
dent counsel. By right of office parent and confessor are the 
first counsellors. The school, through its guidance program, 
may, however, render valuable assistance. In all cases, the 
choice of a specific life work should be considered from the 
viewpoint of service rather than from the selfish materialistic 
viewpoint of financial returns or social prestige. We must 
then logically assign the first place to those vocations whose 
aims are directly concerned with the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Unselfish service may also be rendered 
our neighbor in the professions of medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, teaching, nursing. Such service performed for love of 
neighbor is most meritorious. Even the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, and the laborer, should consider their work in terms 
of service because they contribute much to the welfare of 
their neighbor. The idea stressed in service is “What can I 
give?” rather than “How much can I get?” True, just com- 
pensation for service may be expected, but a Catholic is not 
unmindful of his high responsibilities. The Catholic School 
insists, in all cases, that service for God, for neighbor, and 
country must conform with the moral law, for only then is 
it consonant with our educational aims and with the ultimate 
end of creation. 

CONCLUSION 


As perfect Catholics we must be perfect Americans. There 
can be no disloyalty among Catholics, no sabotage, no “fifth 
columnists,”’ no subversive elements because support of law- 
ful authority is a cardinal principle of the Catholic Religion 
as well as of patriotism. Though we are not necessarily paci- 
fists, we love peace, for our Lord is the Prince of Peace. 
Hence we make every effort not to provoke attack by any 
injustice, but we do not submit supinely to invasion or to 
threats of proximate hostilities as our conduct of this war 
against wanton aggression will convince even our enemies. We 
are justly proud of our contribution to Church and to Coun- 
try. Our motto has been and will continue to be “For God 
and Country.” 





THAT DISTANT ATTITUDE 





BROTHER ALFRED, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s College 
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It is interesting to note for what a wide variety of reasons, 
pedagogues indulge in what might be called a distant atti- 
tude towards their students. Some are convinced that the 
only way to secure proper respect for their magisterial high- 
ness is to carry an air of aloofness and frigidity with them 
at all times. Their very presence is sufficient to drop the 
mercury down below the freezing point. And they are re- 
spected. Yes, indeed. 

Others, overwhelmed with their own importance, simply 
cannot be bothered with such insignificant beings as boys 
or children. They hobnob with the “big shots” in their 
local communities or with the great minds that have graced 
the centuries. Perchance they are deeply interested in the 
higher mathematics or the profound problems of philosophy 
and so must keep themselves free as much as possible from 
the petty annoyances incident to dealing with youth. 

Another class that is supposed to exist is composed of 
Carthusians who missed their vocation and found their way 
into a teaching congregation. Theirs is the delicate task of 
striving to balance the contemplative state in all its rigor 
with the exigencies of the classroom. Their main concern is 
to get through the work of teaching with the least inter- 
ference to their contemplative existence and then rush pre- 
cipitately back into the seclusion of the cloister. But there 
are those who are convinced that this type is as extinct as 
the dodo. 

The thoughtless pedagogue goes about his work in routine 
fashion oblivious of everything except that so many class 
hours of work make a credit and so many credits spell grad- 
uation. Students—well, of course, they’re necessary to the 
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educative process. Obviously, we could not have a school 
without them. But this kind of an instructor hardly suspects 
that students think, that students have problems, that 
students are passing through spiritual and mental growing 
pains. Being thoughtless, that would not occur to this 
teacher. And so, even though a friendly individual, he might 
just as well be a million miles away as far as the students 
are concerned. 

There is finally the selfish type of teacher who does his 
day’s work more or less perfunctorily and then proceeds to 
go about seeking to secure that comfort, relaxation and 
recreation which is the main object of his existence. Taking 
a personal interest in students is so boring. It occupies so 
much time that might be spent enjoyably. No, such a teacher 
is not going to be foolish enough to sacrifice himself for what 
he would call “numbskulls,” “pinheads,”’ etc. 


A FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 


And yet, in spite of all reasons, a fundamental question 
looms before the religious educator: How is it possible to 
educate without getting in touch with students? The distant 
attitude, the air of aloofness, would seem by any rational 
consideration to be a crime. So thought St. John Bosco who 
in his youth found priests standing away from the people. 
Listen to what one of his biographers says: 


Already, though so young, he had suffered—it is he who tells us 
so—from the distant attitude of the ministers of Religion. He bowed 
to them on the road, but they only replied to his bows with a touch 
of the hat. Never a word or a gesture that drew their soul and his 
together. It was not thus that his little Catholic mind thought of the 
priesthood: he conceived it rather as an immense loving-kindness 
embracing all men and things in the smile of Religion. But that was 
during the prevalence of Jansenism, when a contrary attitude was 
rigorously demanded to fill the faithful with respect for the things 
mysterious and divine represented by the priest. 

To this trial, which he let go by with a smile, was added another 
which had formerly wrung his heart : there was no way of getting into 
touch with the priests. They deliberately kept at a distance, giving 
room to the faithful. Very cold and reserved and rather solemn, they 
walked along the roads, answering any greetings with a bow and no 





*A. Auffray, Blessed John Bosco, p. 27. New York: Benziger Bros., 1930. 
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more. How John’s young heart yearned for expansion and for a con- 
fidant, and how it suffered from such icy gravity! Some evenings he 
used to lament his inability to tell out his soul to the only being who 
could understand and help it. ‘If I were a priest,’ he murmured, ‘I 
would not act thus. I would draw close to the children and gather 
them together; I would make them love me and love them too, and 
with my words and counsels I would work for the salvation of their 
souls. That is what Don Calosso used to do’.? 


While pursuing his theological studies, he found the same 
difficulty. 


At the Grand Seminary he had unhappily once more to deplore 
the deliberately distant attitude of the directors towards their pupils. 
He could not be persuaded that such behaviour was suited to their 
spiritual needs, for he felt too keenly the moral solitude in which this 
estrangement from the superiors of the house kept all these ardent 
and glowing youths, sometimes exposed to the rough assaults of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. ‘I loved my superiors deeply,’ he 
writes in his Memories, ‘and they indeed returned my affection: but 
my heart was ill at ease on finding them so inaccessible to the sem- 
inarists. Only two visits were paid to the superior and to the other 
directors, one when the holidays began, the other on leaving in July. 
Otherwise we never entered their own rooms, unless it was for some 
‘dressing-down’. The directors took turns in superintending the re- 
fectory or the walks; when once their weekly duty was over, we saw 
no more of them. I may say that this was the greatest sorrow I felt 
at the Seminary. How often I wanted to speak to them, to ask for 
advice or to submit a perplexity to them: it was impossible! And 
worse than that: if one of our superiors happened to cross the play- 
ground while the seminarists were enjoying themselves, though we 
knew not why, we scurried away to right and left. It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good: this sort of thing had at least the advan- 
tage of kindling my heart more warmly with the desire of becoming 
a priest more quickly, to mingle with young folk and to get to know 
them intimately, so as to help them in all circumstances to shun what 


is bad.” 

There is good evidence available that the attitude of the 
clergy met with by Don Bosco has not receded entirely from 
all parts of the world with the result that many people have 
been lost to the Church. Catholics, no doubt, should all be 
heroic souls clinging to Christ and His Church regardless of 
pastoral indifference. But, actually, men are not built on such 
heroic lines. The true realist takes men as he finds them and 





* Tbid., p. 32. 
* Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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tries to lead them to God. A pastor cannot expect people to 
love Christ and His Church in spite of all he does not do. 


The example of Christ seems decisive enough. He associ- 
ated with publicans and sinners to the scandal of the advo- 
cates of the “distant attitude,” the self-righteous Pharisees. 
He came to call sinners to penance. He was a Physician of 
souls and believed in being with His patients so as to be 
able to restore them to good spiritual health. He was not so 
“holy” that He considered Himself too good to associate 
with the outcasts of society. The crowd jostled Him and 
pressed upon Him. If a religious educator is supposed to 
imitate Christ in His efforts for souls, there seems to be only 
one thing for him to do. Unless an educator gets into close 
personal contact with his students, tries to understand their 
real problems and help these students by classroom instruc- 
tion and by formal and informal advice outside the classroom, 
is he not missing the largest part of his educational influence? 


SOME OBJECTIONS 


Still, some will reply indignantly, you cannot take such a 
familiar attitude and preserve the respect of students. Asso- 
ciating with them in this way, they will come to know your 
every defect and limitation, and hence respect will decrease 
or vanish. The only answer to such an argument is that the 
person who is not worthy of respect should not be masquer- 
ading in the role of an educator. No matter how friendly 
and at ease we may be with students, they will undoubtedly 
respect us if we show ourselves to be real men and religious, 
worthy of their respect and confidence. 


There is another very powerful objection raised: This 
attitude towards students will destroy the spiritual life of 
the religious educator by making recollection all but impos- 
sible and by having the teacher become infected with the 
spirit of the world. That such dangers are present, no one 
will deny. But that we should refuse to face a real educa- 
tional issue because of these dangers is simply preposterous. 
After all, if we were to avoid all influences inimical to our 
religious life, we would have to cease living in this world. The 
only question for us educators is to decide whether this per- 
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sonal contact with students is necessary for our work. If so, 
then it would seem that we are bound by the very nature of 
our profession to go in for it wholeheartedly. 

The sanctity of the Christian Brother is not going to be 
attained in the same way as the sanctity of the Carthusian, 
no more than the layman in the world is going to become 
a Saint in the same way as the Christian Brother. How could 
a Brother better imitate the Good Shepherd than by sacri- 
ficing himself for the souls of his students? Of course, the 
supernatural spirit has to be present very strongly, and 
definite means have to be taken to sustain it and nullify the 
dangers inherent in our apostolate. Nevertheless, in the 
normal Christian Brother, it would seem that sanctity should 
be obtained through his apostolate rather than in spite of it. 

From another point of view, we see in the above contention 
an assumption that the Brother must perforce be influenced 
for evil by the worldly attitudes of students. I believe we 
have here an antique conception that should be definitely 
eliminated. There was possibly a time, for example, when 
Catholic educators adopted the hothouse method of educa- 
tion which turned out Catholics fit to exist in a very sheltered 
environment but unable to cope with the circumstances of 
real life. Under modern living conditions and especially with 
the advent of Catholic Action, it becomes imperative to send 
out of our schools, young men who will not only be able to 
avoid being overcome by evil, but who, because of the 
strength of their Christ-life, are in a position to go out and 
attack error and immorality boldly, without too great fear 
of being contaminated. Similarly if we must, by the very 
exigencies of our profession, get into personal contact with 
students, then we must so fortify our souls with the life of 
Christ as not only to be able to withstand subversive forces, 
but be able to influence our students to put on Christ as well. 

There is a final objection to the effect that students may 
divulge to us things that should be told only to the confessor. 
Well, suppose that with no pressure on our side, a student 
spontaneously opens up to us. This is no matter for alarm. De- 
pending on circumstances we may follow different procedures. 
We might suggest that he go see a priest. But, again, from 
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the very circumstances, this might be a bad suggestion, as 
we may have reason to know that this student would be afraid 
to go to a priest. What then? We cannot leave him high and 
dry with his problem. Why should we? In fact, the very cir- 
cumstance of his confiding in us would seem to indicate that 
he expects our assistance. 


CONCLUSION 


If sanctity is to be secured through one’s state rather than 
in spite of it, if close personal contact with students is an 
important part of our work as educators, then it seems to 
follow that we must be willing to make the sacrifices that such 
work requires. It will not be sufficient for us to rest in schol- 
arly activity, cultured or uncultured leisure, or in zealless re- 
pose. If there are dangers, the answer is that we must be 
prepared to meet and overcome them, for this work is in- 
herent to our vocation. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


And in the first place I would ask for more, far more, religious 
teaching based on and illustrated by the words and deeds of liturgical 
rites, and that that teaching should be as simple, matter-of-course, 
practical and sober as may be. There has been too much “romanticiz- 
ing” of the liturgy, making it picturesque and even “high falutin’,” 
too much clothing its religious simplicities in most astonishing lan- 
guage, which sometimes conceals correspondingly recondite philoso- 
phical and theological notions. May I again emphasize that we lay 
folk today need that the mysteries of religion be brought into living 
contact with and relation to our daily life and experience ; the liturgy 
is not a mystagogy; it is a religious occasion when we “do some- 
thing” and “something is done to us.” 


(By Donald Attwater, “What Can Be Done?” Orate Fratres, 
Vol. XV, No. 2 (December 29, 1940), pp. 73-74.) 
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Eprror’s Nore: This paper was presented by Father Ryan at the 1942 Con- 
vention of the N.C.E.A., that met in Chicago last April. The letter that Father 
Ryan read at the close of his presentation was published as part of an editorial 
in the June, 1942 number of the Journal of Religious Instruction. 

The Church, by Christ’s own command, is the divinely ap- 
pointed teacher of all men. To Peter and the apostles Christ 
guaranteed infallibility in teaching, that the truth might pre- 
vail. The Pope and bishops as successors are the divinely 
constituted teachers of our times. That their job may be ac- 
complished, the Church has established the parish as the 
fundamental unit of Church organization. To the parish be- 
longs the task of preserving the faith through the pulpit, 
the sacraments and the school; of propagating the faith 
through prayer and instruction. In this job, we, as teachers, 
have a generous share. 

The parochial school is an essential part of the teaching 
program of a parish. It is established for the education of all 
the Catholic children in the territory. Rich and poor, good, 
bad and indifferent, of many and varied national origins, from 
all types of homes, each has a right to the blessings of the 
Church and the school. Regardless of their many differences, 
all these children have one thing in common; they are signed 
with the sign of the Living God in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
There may not be selective draft boards in any parish. 
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As teachers, we priests and Sisters in the school officially 
represent the Church. By ordination and religious profession 
we are committed to the service of the Church. We wear an 
official garb of the Church. We no longer represent ourselves 
with our own likes and dislikes. We no longer enjoy the right 
of possession of pet peeves. We no longer have a freedom of 
speech and action that may cut and burn. We are religious 
men and women whose goal is spiritual perfection accomp- 
lished through the service of the Church in our particular 
field. 

Today, more than ever before, the loyalty of many to the 
Church is a personal loyalty. Many an adult is attracted to 
the Church or repelled from it by the priest that he knows or 
contacts. Many a child remains in the parochial school be- 
cause of the influence of a particular Sister or Sisters upon 
his or her life. Our job at all times is to sell ourselves, to win 
good will, to increase confidence and to strengthen the at- 
tachments of child and parent to the Church through our deal- 
ings with them. At all times we officially represent the Church. 

An analysis of any parish reveals children from many types 
of homes. There is the child that comes from the home where 
the practice of faith is regular and solid. Such children, 
through instruction and guidance of the classroom and home, 
will grow in the knowledge and practice of faith. Each school 
has its quota of children from mixed marriages. A difference 
of religion in the home may create difficulties for the child 
in the practice of faith that must be understood and solved 
if possible. A third class comes from broken homes. The at- 
tachment of such children to the Church is conditioned by 
their every-day life. Lack of parental supervision, disturbed 
living conditions, and bad example make such children sensi- 
tive and often ashamed to practice his or her faith. Our 
greatest problem arises among the children from indifferent 
homes. Such parents seldom practice their faith. Religion has 
no active place in their life, their conversation, in their ex- 
ample. Their conspiracy of silence is damning. Children from 
such homes may lack enthusiasm and relish for religious exer- 
cises, even the essential. Yet, all these children are potential 
apostles for good in their homes if properly handled and 
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trained. They are in many instances the lifeline of the Church 
into homes that otherwise could not be reached. Regardless 
of the many problems they present, we must keep these chil- 
dren under our influence. They may be hard to deal with in 
the classroom and corridors. We may not—we dare not turn 
them loose until we have exhausted every means at our dis- 
posal to keep them with us. They may try our patience. They 
may spoil some of our plans. They may wear us down. We 
cannot forget that they belong to us. They belong to the 
Church. They belong to Christ. At the Last Supper the Divine 
Teacher could say, “Of those whom thou hast given Me, I 
have not lost one.” 


Our job today is a difficult one. The responsibility for the 
religious and secular training of the child is thrown upon us 
almost in its entirety. Yet this job must be done. The parish 
school is the support of the Church. The success of each school 
depends upon the thoroughness of each individual teacher. 
My first thought is—Do your class-work exceptionally well. 
Essential skills, basic subjects, well mastered, no matter how 
monotonous the routine of it all is for us, contribute most to 
the child’s Christian formation. In the teaching of Religion 
today, you have a two-fold job. One part of this is to impart 
accurate knowledge of faith. Each child, regardless of his 
mental capacity, must know and assimilate the essentials. It 
is not enough that he know their expression in defined formu- 
lae. It is not enough that he be able to repeat these or write 
them in a workbook. He should be able to stand on his own 
two feet and express in his own words the religious principles 
he has learned. To be able to do this in the classroom pre- 
pares the way for similar use in the home. But more than this, 
each truth of faith developed should be applied in terms of 
specific acts to the child’s present life. The formation of habits 
of daily prayer, of prayerful assistance at Holy Mass, of 
carrying Religion into the home—these are tasks that look 
to us for direction and supervision. To do this task success- 
fully, we must learn to think in terms of the pupil’s life, not 
in terms of our own mode of life. We teach laymen, not 
religious. 


Secondly I say, Know the neighborhood in which you live. 
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While you are on a particular mission, you are part of that 
neighborhood. Try to understand from the very first the social 
and economic conditions of the parish in which you work, of 
which you are a part. The mother house may be in Pine 
Grove, an improved suburb. You may have been missioned 
for many years in St. Zita’s Academy in lovely Mellow 
Woods. Now you are stationed in St. John’s parish—near the 
tracks. Think in terms of the people with whom you live, to 
whom you have been sent. A walk through the streets of the 
parish will give you a partial picture of conditions as they 
really are. “All things to all men,” said St. Paul. We must 
not be strangers to the people with whom we work. 

Thirdly I say, Know the child. The child’s annual enroll- 
ment card will give you the facts of his particular case. Such 
information is merely factual for the principal’s office. For 
you it is knowledge of the child committed to your care. Home 
conditions, the facts on the family, all will determine your 
work. Evaluations of previous teachers in writing may help 
you in your work. Never listen to gossip about a child. It may 
bias your good judgment. 

Be kind. Every statement that you make in your classrooms 
is a public statement. There are no “off the records” remarks 
in a classroom. Whatever you say may be repeated in the 
rectory, at the Altar Society, over Brown’s supper table. We 
may know that Tommy Jones is just as slow as his dad was. 
We may know that Mary Smith is as bold as her mother was 
forty years ago when we first began to teach, but that is 
private information. It may never be uttered publicly. Some- 
one may hear what you say. In the classroom we represent 
the Church. Something happens after a hectic day or half-day. 
We floor the unjust aggressor with a sharp, sarcastic effusion 
that will create immediate silence. Whenever I think of such 
occasions I recall the advice of a veteran superior to a junior 
teacher in her first year on a mission: “Whenever you are 
tempted to say something sharp or biting, save it until after 
school and tell it to the whole community. They enjoy a good 
laugh, and you won’t have to tell it at the next Chapter of 
Faults.” 


The administration of our schools demands money for 
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maintenance. Some of our schools are tuition schools. For 
the most part textbooks must be bought and paid for by 
pupils. Here the utmost charity in planning must be dis- 
played. It is a common place that the Catholic Schools are 
the schools of the poor. There is never any place for the public 
discussion of bad school debts. Marshall Field and Company 
does not publish a bulletin of delinquent debtors. Children 
may be isolated for contagious diseases, never for failure to 
pay. A monthly or semester statement of finances rendered 
to parents is a Christian businesslike way of handling a deli- 
cate problem. The problem of money is a teacher or principal- 
parent relationship. 


Our demands for additional money must be in keeping with 
the conditions of the neighborhood in which we live. Uni- 
forms, trousseaus for First Holy Communion and Confirma- 
tion should be adopted according to purchasing power of the 
poorest family in the parish. Mission dues, ransoms for babies, 
special collections may be in themselves works of charity. The 
posting of delinquents on blackboards and bulletin boards 
changes these works of charity into the collection of bad debts. 
Nothing hurts a child more than the slightest embarrassment 
that comes from failure of parents to pay. Often the parents 
can pay and will not pay. Dare we take the risk of losing one? 
“Of those whom thou hast given Me, I have not lost one.” 


Lastly I say, Know the parents of your children. The con- 
tact of a teacher with a parent is a contact of the Church with 
a home. Parents like to be recognized by us. A word of en- 
couragement, a word of praise, is music to their ears. Harry 
Hope may need some additional parental supervision. Talk 
to Mr. or Mrs. Hope about it. He is their child. He is your 
worry. Special problems of discipline or class work should be 
discussed promptly with parents. I say promptly—as soon as 
they arise. We owe this, in justice, to the parents, the child, 
the parish, in whose service we are engaged. Mrs. Jones may 
be a “battle-axe!” Mr. Henry may be a super-sensitive father. 
Our patience, kindness, and understanding will save the par- 
ticular situation. It will spare the Church. We have no obliga- 
tion to become a doormat for cranks and unreasonable par- 
ents. With charity we can cover a multitude of mistakes. 








’ 
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Cordial, just and kindly contacts with non-Catholic or an- 
tagonistic parents may be the beginning of a new interest in 
the Church or the more tolerant attitude toward religion in 
the home. In all our relationships with parents—we represent 
the Church. 

Today in a changing world the Church stands alone as the 
only source of abundant religious life. The Church grows as 
her members influence others by their knowledge and practice 
of faith. The parochial school has a job to do. We are the 
instruments under God to have a part in that work. We are 
religious, obligated to perfection, consecrated to the service 
of the Church. The parish school is that section of the vine- 
yard in which we have been given a stake. Our zeal in dealing 
with every type of child, regardless of his problems, our char- 
ity in speech and action at all times, our kindness and patient 
understanding in dealing with parents will be a measure of 
the success of the Church in that parish in which we live. 
Sometimes we wonder if our work has been worth while. 
Sometimes we wonder if we have had any success. Yet we 
know that if we, as religious, do the work of the classroom and 
office, with the technique of a professional teacher and the 
charity of one consecrated to the service of the Church, we 
are bound to do good. “By their fruits you shall know them.” 


THE FIRST AND CONSTANT PRICE—PREPARATION 


The toil of the preparation is part of the hidden life of the teacher 
which can never be neglected. Either prepare or retire. These few 
lines contain the most important message in these scattered thoughts 


of mine. Preparation is a “sine-qua-non” condition of success in 
teaching. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
aoe Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. I. 
p. 8.) 





SPEECH IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 





SISTER MARY CONSTANCE, M.H. 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
Towson, Maryland 





The sacred duty and sublime privilege of a teacher of Re- 
ligion demands of her that she leave nothing undone to give 
her explanations of the Divine truths in such a manner as to 
make an ineradicable impression on the hearts of her hearers. 
To attain the desired end, the catechist has already explored 
and utilized many resources within her reach, and her efforts 
to improve her efficiency in this art have been untiring. With 
due recognition of the progress she has made in this field, it 
is the purpose of this paper to call attention to a power within 
her reach and so close to her that its very proximity may 
cause her to fail to perceive it. We allude to her voice and 
speech. 

It will be well worth her while to reflect a little on her re- 
action to voices, for a study of this reaction will teach her 
many things. We wonder if she has ever noted how the emo- 
tions and feelings of the speaker are caught and recognized 
almost by intuition, with a consequent opening of the soul to 
their influence and the calling forth of reciprocal emotions 
and feelings. We wonder if she is aware that certain voices 
reach to the depths of her soul, while others leave her unim- 
pressed and unmoved. If the catechist has observed this she 
has made her first step toward voice improvement, for she has 
become “voice conscious.” 

The catechist will learn much from this study. Perhaps, 
even now as she thinks of it, there comes to her mind the 
mental reproduction of voices that have annoyed and fatigued 
her. Perhaps, too, there is the memory of long hours at a lec- 
ture from which she returned with little of acquired knowl- 
edge and a great loss of nervous energy. What was it that 
caused this slight receptivity and waste of energy? In spite 
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of the fact that the material was excellent, was there not 
something unpleasant in the tone and manner of speech? 
Here, too, is food for thought. 

In analyzing the appeal of a beautiful voice, the writer 
presents two considerations: (a) The ability to persuade and 
convince; (b) Pleasing and clear speech. 

The ability to persuade and convince rests mainly on the 
catechist’s spiritual life with its intensity, earnestness and en- 
thusiastic belief in the value of that which she endeavors to 
impart to others. To call forth love in the hearts of others, 
we ourselves must love; and to convince others we ourselves 
must be convinced. The zealous catechist will not fail to touch 
the hearts of her hearers by the simple and natural expression 
of that which is her dearest love in life—Christ and His cause. 
Eager to give to others that which she has received from Him, 
unaffected in her manner of imparting it, brief and direct, 
yet warm and living, she says much while saying little, for 
her words but corroborate that which has already been dis- 
cerned from her very being. Something of the simple dignity 
of the Divine Cathechist envelopes her and makes her speech 
like His, for years of intimate contact with Him have made 
her one with Him. 

The second point covers the technicalities of speech and 
aims to clothe these treasures of soul in a “word dress” be- 
coming their worth, dignity and beauty. What constitutes 
good voice and speech? In general, it may be said that a 
voice that is well modulated, resonant and moderately low 
is our ideal. This voice, moulded into speech that is clear, 
correct and precise in enunciation, coupled with the best form 
of pronunciation, will most certainly be pleasing and well un- 
derstood. The first step toward this goal must be to become 
“‘yoice conscious” and to select a good model. True apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful voice can only come by a careful study 
of the effects produced by the varieties of enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, quality and emotional appeal as heard in the 
voices of those about us. 

It has been said that the voice must be well modulated, 
moderately low, and resonant. To ascertain her modulation 
and pitch, let the catechist make a few experiments. She may 
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test her tone at the piano, striking the tones and half-tones 
from B flat to E above middle C while speaking, until she 
has found her predominant key. Should she find that her 
pitch is above E, she should endeavor to bring it down. Next, 
she must consider posture, breath and tension. Deep dia- 
phragmatic breathing is of the utmost importance, and to 
breathe deeply one must stand correctly, with the chest 
and head up, allowing a good intake of breath. Yet care 
must be taken not to assume a posture in a strained way, for 
this will greatly affect the tone quality. A constricted throat 
tightens the vocal cords and produces a rise in pitch, the force 
and strain of which are immediately noted in the voice and 
cause the speaker to tire easily. Low tones carry better and 
are more effectual for receptivity. To be heard in all parts of 
the room is an absolute necessity. By proper respiration and 
relaxation the teacher is able to toss her voice to all parts 
without strain or change of pitch. 

The resonance of her voice is of importance. The nose, 
mouth, pharynx and larynx are the cavities that give reso- 
nance; that is, reenforce, make rich and full the sound pro- 
duced by the vocal cords. It is essential that these resonators 
be clear and free, and especially, that the mouth be well 
opened and the jaw relaxed. The emission of too many vibra- 
tions through the nose, known as nasality, must be carefully 
avoided. Only in m, n, and ng, does the voice come through 
the nose. 

Speech itself is next to be considered. The points of im- 
portance to be dealt with in this regard are: (a) enunciation, 
(b) pronunciation, (c) rate, (d) phrasing, (e) inflection. 

The sound produced by the vocal cords, amplified and 
made resonant by the resonators, is now to be moulded to 
convey our thoughts by the speech mechanism. Lips, teeth, 
tongue and palate are prime factors in this final formation 
and need to be brought into active play if true accuracy and 
beauty are to be achieved. 

A knowledge of the formation of vowels and consonants, 
too lengthy to be dealt with here, is of invaluable assist- 
ance, but lacking this, one who listens and trains her ear to 
recognize the correct manner of production will be able, with 
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constant practice, to effect remedies and improve. For our 
present purpose it will suffice to call attention to the import- 
ance of speech mechanism and care in its use. 

When we consider that the entire character of the vowel is 
changed by the slightest alteration or inaccuracy of the re- 
quired positions of tongue, teeth and lips, we cannot fail to 
realize their importance. 

As an example of this, consider the diphthong, long i, which 
is composed of the radical “‘ah” with a glide to long e. How 
often is the latter sound omitted entirely, with the resultant 
indistinctness and unpleasantness so characteristic of the 
careless speaker. Words such as my kind, often become mah 
kahnd. Again, the diphthong “ow” composed of the radical 
“ah” with a glode to long “oo” frequently is altered entirely 
by incorrect tongue position of its radical. These examples 
will suffice to show us the importance of positions in regard 
to vowels. 

Consonants must claim our attention for accuracy and pre- 
cision of enunciation. Here careful distinction must be made 
between voices and voiceless sounds as in the words: letter, 
city, better, what did you, did you, frequently pronounced 
ledder, cidy, bedder, wadiju, diju. Such a muddled and in- 
definite manner of speech detracts greatly from its effect and 
opens the way to misunderstanding. A little care would do 
much to bring about a pleasing dignity, beauty and clarity. 

The subject of pronunciation cannot be too much empha- 
sized, and only the best form should be used. Then, there 
is the subject of the provincial dialect. We are familiar with 
the variety of localisms found in the United States, but it is 
possible that the catechist has failed to reflect that this may 
cause serious misunderstanding on the part of the child. 
What assurance have we that the child will not confuse 
“guard” as pronounced by some, with “God” as pronounced 
by others? Let the catechist note her own speech and the 
speech of her class, and then by slowness and precision take 
care to offset any danger of the children misunderstanding 
the important truths she teaches. 

The rate of speech is next to be dealt with. The rate should 
be slow enough to permit the child to absorb what is said. It 
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would be well for the catechist to observe the speech of chil- 
dren from this standpoint. With slowness and much inflection 
the little ones: speak in a charming and pleasing manner, 
carefully formulating the sentence to express the thought. 
This would seem to indicate that their thought processes are 
slow, and if we wish them to absorb what we say, our own 
speech must be reasonably slow and easily followed. 

Inflection, too, plays an important role. The inflection of 
the child’s voice expresses his emotions to a strong degree, 
and close study of this inflection will certainly help us to 
understand and use that which appeals to him. A spirit of 
warmth and love should express itself in the rise and fall of 
the catechist’s voice. She may learn, too, by listening to the 
mother speaking to her child, noting the tenderness, love and 
sympathy conveyed by the greatly emphasized inflection so 
instinctively employed. Would not this carry over in her 
work with children, especially the very young ones? 


At this point we shall add a few remarks to that which 
has already been said pertaining to the ability to persuade 
and convince. It is important that the catechist organize 
the material she desires to teach, for unless her thoughts are 
well formulated in her own mind, indirectness will cause 
the point to be missed in the hazy, rambling explanation 
given. She should know what she is going to say and say it. 
The ability to clothe her thoughts in simple, direct language 
is within the power of every catechist. Let her but think well 
before speaking. Here the Divine Catechist is our Model, 
for within the Gospel narrative we find His words, master- 
pieces of brevity, clarity and simplicity, expressing the most 
sublime truths in a way easily understood by the most 
unlearned. 

Neither will the catechist be unmindful of the “speech 
of the countenance.” Rather, she will let her spirit shine 
forth in countenance and speech simultaneously, radiating 
the greatest love of her life—Christ. Let the spirit speak. 
When both countenance and word speak, then the emotional 
appeal is doubled, and the hearers are brought into close 
contact with the emotions and feelings of the soul. Let the 
intensity of the love of the speaker reflect itself in words 
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that pierce and convince hearts. Let the words, warm and 
living, go straight to their mark without deviation or ram- 
bling, beautiful and refreshing in their simplicity, natural- 
ness and correctness. Let the thoughts of the ardent heart 
leap forth in their “word dress” with the warmth and fire 
that have been caught from the Heart of Christ, to cast fire 
upon the earth and be kindled thereon. 


LESSON PLAN 


A lesson plan is nothing more than thinking an activity through on 
paper to clarify one’s thoughts and assembling these thoughts so 
that they may serve as a guide in a teaching-learning situation. 

What am I going to do? How am I going to do it? What will the 
children gain from today’s lesson? 

1. Presentation. Purpose. 
a) To elicit an understanding of a truth and not merely a recita- 
b) To inspire as well as inform. 
2. Application. 
a) Use simple and concrete illustrations. 
b) Make clear and interesting by anecdotes, stories, and little 
problems as, “What would,” “If,” “Suppose.” 
c) Every class should have a little examination, a quiz, 
d) Question first and then name the pupil who is to answer. 
e) Use questions of your own. 


f) Use questions from various catechisms. 
g) Review. 


By Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J., “Religion in Elementary School,” 
The Faculty Adviser, Vol. IV, No. 5 (January, 1941), p. 7. 





A RELIGION CURRICULUM FOR THE 
KINDERGARTEN 





Eprtor’s Note: The following outline represents one section of a kinder- 
garten curriculum, ponent last winter by a group of kindergarten teachers 
under the direction of Miss Mae T. Kilcullen of the Department of Education, 
De Paul University. The spirit which permeates the entire curriculum is re- 
flected in the teaching procedures outlined, and in its objective to form Christ 
in His little ones. The Sisters who prepared this curriculum recognize that 
curriculum-making is never finished, and that the present curriculum must be 
revised from time to time. 

Through talks, discussion, picture study, stories and in- 
struction, concepts of dogma are brought out. Children learn 
that prayer is talking to God, and God loves to have us 
talk to Him. Religion in the kindergarten is centered about 
the Life of the Christ Child, especially His birth and early 
life at Nazareth. Children learn to love Jesus who is their 
model. They become acquainted with the lives of the saints. 
They are introduced to simple forms of external worship— 
folding of hands, use of Holy Water, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, statues, stations, baptistry, confessional, sanctu- 
ary lamp, rosary, sacristy, and vestments. They are taught 
simple hymns as another means of raising their hearts to God. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 


1. Who made all things? 
Who is God? 

How do we know God? 
What does God do for us? 
What can we do for God? 
When will we see God? 

2. Whom did God send down to earth to help us to get 
to heaven? (Kindergarten children should become ac- 
quainted with the life of the Christ Child—the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. Through stories, pictures, 
discussions, songs, poems, and dramatizations they be- 
come familiar with Jesus in the little home at Nazareth, 
with Blessed Mother, His mother and ours, and with 
St. Joseph. Teachers should try to acquaint the chil- 
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dren, through stories, with their own patron saints. As 
the great feasts of the Church—Christmas, Holy Week, 
Easter, Ascension, and many great saints’ feasts ap- 
proach, they should be told the stories so as to have a 
background for the later study of the life of Christ and 
of His Church. 

What prayers should kindergarten children be taught? 


. How shall I familiarize my children with simple exter- 


nal Divine worship? 

Whom did God send to each of us to guard and protect 
us? 

How can we help Jesus save souls for heaven? 


Growth in: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Knowledge of God through the things He has made. 
Knowledge and appreciation of God’s loving care for 
us. 
Living in the Presence of God; awareness of God in 
the world about us. 
Knowledge of right and wrong. 
Ability to blame self when caught doing wrong; to own 
up to a misdemeanor immediately. 
Ability to say, “I’m sorry.” 
Development of character traits: 
a. Gratitude toward God as a loving Father. 
b. Gratitude toward our parents for all they do for us. 
c. Respect for the rights of others. 
d. Sharing with one another. 
e. Accepting the responsibility for one’s own actions— 
hanging up wraps, wiping up paint, putting away ma- 
terials and cleaning up after work. 
Ability to say a few short prayers reverently. 
Sign of the Cross 
Hail Mary 
Angel of God 
Our Father 
Grace before and after meals 
A short morning offering as: 
O my God, I offer Thee each day, 
My work, my lessons, and my play 





10. 


11. 


12. 
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My heart and soul, I give to thee, 
To keep for time and for Eternity. 
Amen 
Understanding that God is pleased when we do good 
things and offended when we do bad things. 
Understanding that as mother must punish us when we 
are naughty, so God must punish us when we do wrong. 


. Ability to enter church in a reverent manner, genuflect, 


take Holy Water, and make a short visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Understanding that the Church is the House of God, 
we go there to pray, to talk to God. Therefore, we 
should not talk to other children. 

Knowledge that we can help save souls for heaven by 
our prayers and sacrifices. 

Knowledge of the presence of our guardian angel who 
watches over us. 


Resultant Understandings: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


IO we 


oo 


10. 


God made all things. 

God is our Father in Heaven. 

God loved us so much that He made all the things in 
the world to make us happy. 

God gave us loving parents, sunshine, plants, animals, 
etc. He watches over us and takes care of us all the 
time. 

We should love God above all things. 

We should love each other because God wants us to 
love one another as He loves us. 

We should be kind to all God’s creatures. 

God is everywhere. He sees us in the light and in the 
dark. He knows everything we do. 


. We must please God in all our actions. We should never 


be afraid to own our misdemeanors, but be ever ready 
to say, “I’m sorry.” 


. Praying is talking to God. We should talk to God often 


everyday. 

When we obey Mother, Daddy, Sister, etc., we are do- 
ing what God wants us to do, and He is pleased. When 
we disobey, God is offended. 
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We deserve to be punished when we are naughty and 
do wrong. 

God gave each of us a Guardian Angel who cares for 
and protects us. I should pray to my Guardian Angel 
daily. 

Saints love God. A saint is a good person. He knows 
the right thing to do and does it. 

I show God that I love Him when I visit Him in church. 
Statues, crucifixes, rosaries, prayerbooks, etc., make us 
think about God and love Him more. 

Mary is the Mother of God. She is my Heavenly 
Mother, too. 

St. Joseph took care of Jesus in Nazareth. He was a 
loving foster-Father. 

I should try to act like the Child Jesus when I work 
and when I play—He never fought or quarreled, or did 
anything wrong. 

Our Lord died on Good Friday; therefore, we do not 
eat meat on Fridays. 

We can pray for the missions, and help them by mak- 
ing little sacrifices. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Saying morning and night prayers. 
Saying Grace at meals. (Mid-morning lunch) 


. Making a visit to the church with the class or with 


the family. 


. Listening to stories—about the Child Jesus, Mary, the 


Holy Family, our patron saints, great saints of the 
Church, stories that show development of character 
traits, of the feasts of Our Lord as they approach, about 
the angels. 

Singing hymns. 

Looking at pictures of the Christ Child, Blessed Mother, 
the Holy Family, saints, etc. 

Sharing materials with one another. 

Talking about the “right” and “wrong” of our actions. 
Making cribs out of discarded Christmas cards and 
construction paper. 
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10. 
11. 
. Folding and cutting crosses in Lent. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
. Giving favorable criticism of the efforts of others. 
17. 
18. 
. Avoiding telling tales on others, unless it is very serious. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
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Making holy water fonts from cement or plaster of 
paris. 
Making a shrine to Our Lady from cement. 


Making Easter lilies. Talking about the purity of the 
lily, its whiteness. 

Making Easter egg plants. Symbolism: As the chick 
comes from the egg without anyone, so Christ came 
from the tomb without anyone helping Him. 

Making a scrap book of religious pictures. 


Saving and earning pennies for the missions—to help 
bring people to heaven. 
Learning poems. 


Offering our prayers in school each day for some par- 
ticular intention—the sick, soldiers in the war, the 
dying, etc. 

Sending messages to children who are sick, and praying 
for them. 

Making a rosary from wooden beads. 
Dramatizations— 

The Annunciation 

The Birth of the Christ Child 

The Shepherds When the Angel Came 
The Christ Child in Nazareth 
Making a huge circle of brown paper (the world), col- 
oring large areas of blue for water, coloring patches 
of brown for land. Drawing pictures of things God 
made and putting them in the world. Placing trees, 
animals, flowers, people, birds, etc., on the land. Putting 
fish in the water, birds over the water, etc. 

Helping God’s poor at Christmas and Thanksgiving. 
Trying to make our homes like the home of Nazareth 
and the Holy Family. Doing our share to make home 
a happy place. 

Making a church, altar, pews, cross on top, stained 
glass windows, etc. Learning behavior in church and 
externals of worship in church. 
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QUESTIONS KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN SHOULD 
BE ABLE TO ANSWER 


Who made the world and everything in it? 

How many Gods are there? 

Who made you? The angels? 

Who is Blessed Mother? 

When was Jesus born? 

Where was Jesus born? 

Who told the shepherds? 

Who came from far away to adore Jesus? 

Why did Mary and Joseph have to go to Egypt? 
What happened to Jesus when he was twelve years old? 
Did He obey His Mother? 

When did Jesus die? How? 

. Why do we not eat meat on Friday? 

How did Jesus play with other children—was He self- 
ish, kind, loving? 

How can we help other people get to heaven? 

What should we do when we have done something 
wrong? 

Where is God? 

What can we do to show God that we love Him? 

. What is prayer? 

. How should a Catholic boy or girl act in church? Why? 
. When should we pray? 

Who taught us how to pray? 
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METHODS FOR THE TEACHER 


Of all the different methods and devices at the disposal of a 
teacher, there are four that may be considered of major importance. 
The teacher who masters these four has every reason to hope that 
his work will be successful, at least so far as methods are concerned. 
Briefly all he need know is: 

1. How to tell a story. 

2. How to show a picture. 

3. How to ask a question. 

4. How to use a piece of chalk. 


By Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J., “Methods for the Teacher,” 


Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1940, p. 230. 










MARYKNOLL RELIGION LESSONS 


MARYKNOLL 
New York 







































Eprtor’s Note: The following two lessons will soon be published as part of 
the series known as Religion Lessons. When the first Relig ion Lessons from 
Maryknoll were examined in the editorial office of this JouRNAL, we were 
enthusiastic about them. We wrote to the publishers and asked for permission 
to use at some later date in our pages two lessons from their projected series 
before these lessons would be ready for distribution to the public. The two 
lessons that follow suggest a procedure and spirit that will commend themselves 
to teachers. 

The Maryknoll Religion Lessons are based on a select number of questions 
from the Revised Baltimore Catechism, Number 2. Sixteen lessons have al- 
ready been published. Each lesson consists of a good-sized picture for the 
bulletin board, a story based on the picture, detailed instructions for the 
teacher on how to present the lesson, and a set of twenty-five small pictures 
for distribution among pupils. The mission pictures are authentic, taken by 
Maryknoll Missionaries, and the mission stories have more or less foundation 
in fact. The author is aiming continually at motivation and explanation rather 
than language or memory drills on the catechism text. The Maryknoll Religion 
Lessons do not constitute a course in religion. Their aim is to supply aids for 
the teacher who wishes to give her pupils “the spirit of the crusading—the 
Catholic spirit.” Pictures and stories have been selected that are “easy for 
the teacher to use, hard for the children to forget, and designed to set people 
thinking of the souls of others.” Each lesson comes in a separate envelope, 
illustrating one or sometimes two questions in the catechism. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 


THE STORY 


After Mass one morning, as the sun was shining on the rippling 
blue water of the bay, Father Martin, a missionary priest in China, 
stood on the church doorstep for a few minutes before going into his 
house for breakfast. He liked to speak to the Chinese fishermen who 
came to Mass, for they were all good friends of his. 

Presently, up came old Peter Liu with his fish nets on his shoulder 
and a present in his hand. “Fish for the Reverend Father’s break- 
fast,” he said, with his friendly grin. 

“Say, those are beauties,” said Father, “where did you catch them ?” 

“On the other side of the island,” answered Peter. “If the Reverend 
Father would like to go fishing, I, old Liu, will take him in my boat 
and show him the best places.” 

“Sure, I like to go fishing,” replied Father, “but my time is all 
taken up in catching bigger fish.” 
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“Ho, ho!” laughed old Peter, “the Father means he fishes for 
souls.” Then Peter went on, “On that island there are some people 
who say they believe in the Christian God, just as I do, but they do 
not belong to the Catholic Church. They say they learn from the Holy 
Bible, and that is enough. I am an ignorant old man, and I wish to 


ask the Reverend Father about this matter before I go back and 
explain to them.” 


“Come in and sit down,” said Father, “and we’ll talk it over.” So 
they went in and sat while Father had his breakfast of rice and fish. 
Old Peter, who could not always get to Mass on weekdays, had 
breakfasted already, but he enjoyed a pipe of tobacco. “I suppose 
those people are some kind of Protestants,’ said Father Martin. 
“There are many different kinds, and they all disagree among them- 
selves. There are different groups who left the Catholic Church, at 
one time or another, and started a church of their own. Now tell me, 
old Peter, you have belonged to the Catholic Church all your days, 
and your father and grandfather before you—what is your idea of 
the Catholic Church?” 

Old Peter paused, with his pipe in his hand. “I think the Church 
is like a big boat,” he said. “God is the owner of the boat. He gives 
orders to the captain, tells him where to go, and what cargo to carry. 
The Holy Father in Rome is the captain. The priests and bishops are 
the officers, and all the Catholics in the world are the crew.” 

“Good,” said Father Martin, “I thought you said you were an 
ignorant man! Many a learned scholar is more ignorant than you 
about the things that matter. Now tell me, Peter, what happens to a 
few of the sailors who decide to mutiny and start out for themselves ?” 


“Ho, ho!” laughed old Liu. ‘I have heard of sailors who did that. 
They make a little raft and start out, or they steal a boat and get 
stuck on a reef, and they haven’t any compass, or don’t know how to 
use one. They get themselves lost and get nowhere. The Reverend 
Father means that the sailors who mutiny are like the people who set 
out to make a church for themselves.” 

“You said these people on the island learn from the Holy Bible,” 
went on Father Martin. “Wouldn’t that be like a chart for them to 
steer a course by?” 

Old Liu thought a minute. “It seems to me,” he replied finally, 
“that nobody but the captain and the officers would know how to use 
the chart.” 

“Good for you, old Peter!” said Father Martin. “I think you can 
explain to the Protestant fishermen, all right.” 

Old Liu rose to go. “I shall ask the Father to come to visit them, 
after I have finished with them,” he said. 

“There won’t be much left for me to do,” said Father. “You 


weren’t named after Peter the fisherman for nothing. Goodby, Peter! 
Good fishing!” 
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HOW TO PRESENT THE LESSON 
What is the Church? 


The Church is the congregation of all baptized persons 
united in professing the same true faith, in receiving the 
same sacraments, under the authority of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff and the bishops in communion with him. 

(Question No. 136, Revised Baltimore Catechism No. 2) 
Place on the blackboard several quotations, such as: 

Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us for God with thy blood, out 
of every tribe and tongue and people and nation, and hast made them 
for our God a kingdom and priests, and they shall reign over the 
earth. (Apoc. 5, 2-10) 

Have the children read the quotations. Discuss them, and 
discuss the catechism question. Go over difficult words until 
the children are familiar with them. Then place the large 
picture on the board and read or tell the story of Peter the 
Fisherman. Pass around the small pictures, and discuss pic- 
tures and story. 

Our Lord spoke of the Church as a kingdom. How is the 
Church like a kingdom? How many kings are there in a 
kingdom? Is it necessary to have a head for a country? For 
a family? For a boat? Who is the head of the Church? Why 
do you suppose old Peter Liu thought of the Church as a 
boat? Is it a good idea? How is the Church like a boat? 
Where are all the passengers going in this boat? A captain 
guides the boat and manages it. How does the Holy Father 
in Rome guide and manage the Church? Why is it necessary 
to have someone to guide and manage the Church? 

Our Lord was very much interested in His Church. He was 
always talking about it, telling people what it would be like. 
When He was talking to people who were used to taking care 
of sheep, He told them that His Church would be like a 
sheepfold. What is a sheepfold? Who is the shepherd, and 
who are the sheep, in Our Lord’s sheepfold? What did Our 
Lord say to St. Peter about the sheep in His sheepfold? (St. 
John, 21, 15-17) What did He mean? St. Peter was the first 
head-shepherd in Our Lord’s sheepfold. Who is the head- 
shepherd now? What do we call him? 

There are many people who have never heard of Our 
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Lord’s kingdom, the Church. Name some kinds of people 
who have never heard of the Church. There are other people 
who do not belong to the Church because they have been 
told lies about it, or only part of the truth. What kinds of 
people are these? Are there any ways of helping these dif- 
ferent kinds of people? Everybody has a right to be happy 
in Our Lord’s kingdom. Our Lord bought that right for 
them, by dying for them. Isn’t it too bad that everybody 
doesn’t know that? What can we do to help? 

Suggested Subjects for Written Work: 

What old Peter Liu said to Father Martin on his next visit. 

Explain how the Church can be God’s Church, even though 

many people in it are not holy. 

Suggested Activities: 

Pretend that you are old Peter Liu, explaining the Church to 

the rest of the class, who are the non-Catholic fishermen. 

They may ask you questions. Pretend that you are taking a 

non-Catholic to Mass with you. Explain everything, begin- 

ning with the holy water fount at the door, the genuflection, 
and the Mass itself. See who can do it best. The “non-Cath- 
olic” may ask questions. 

Hymn to Sing: “Holy God, We Praise Thy Name.” 
Maryknoll priests in the Far East bring the Faith to 
Chinese fishermen. Let us pray for many apostles who 
will set up altars for the worship of God in the farthest 
ends of the earth. 

Say Daily: Sacred Heart of Jesus, Thy kingdom come in the 

whole world! 





WHAT IS CHARITY? 


THE STORY 


In the north of China the winters are cold and the wind is cruel, 
and so when Mrs. Woo’s husband was killed in the war, and her little 
farmhouse was burned by soldiers, she wrapped her baby girl up in 
a thick quilt and started stumbling through the storm towards the 
city, thirty miles away. The roads were frozen and snow was falling, 
but the mother kept the child clasped to her bosom, covered and warm 
so that it knew nothing of the sorrow and suffering in the world out- 
side its mother’s arms. 

That night, in the city, one of the priests from the Catholic mission 
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was coming home late from a visit to a dying man. Not far from the 
mission gateway he stumbled over a snow-covered bundle in the street. 
He found that it was a Chinese woman, crouched down, sheltering 
her baby from the cold. The woman was almost frozen stiff, but the 
priest half carried her into the mission. At the door of the Sisters’ 
convent he shouted and knocked loudly, and presently two of the 
Sisters came to the door, peering through the glass to see whether 
bandits had taken over the place. When they saw that it was only 
Father with a poor frozen woman, they opened the door and took in 
the mother and child. 

The Sister Doctor and nurses worked over the poor woman for 
hours, trying to save her life, but she had been too long exposed to 
the terrible night and it was plain that she was soon to die. Hur- 
riedly the Sisters tried to prepare her for baptism, telling her of 
the good God who loved her and had given His life for her. 


“Your little girl is safe and warm, and she will be well cared for 
in our house,” said the Sister. “You have given up your own life to 
save your child, and now you are going to die. There is a God who 
lives in heaven, and who has a beautiful home for you there. This 
is the God who made you, and the world and all things. He loves 
you even more than you love your baby. He sent His son, equal to 
Him in all things, to die for you and to open heaven for you. This 
son of God is called Jesus; He became man and lived on this earth 
to show us the way to heaven, and He will be our judge when we 
die. From heaven He sent His Holy Spirit to dwell in our souls and 
make us holy. This Holy Spirit is equal to the Father and to the 
Son, and they are one God in three Divine persons. This good God 
has led you here tonight, and He wants you to be happy forever 
with Him in heaven. Do you not love this good God?” 

“Yes, I love Him. Tell me more,” whispered the dying woman. 

“You may have done many good deeds during your life, but no 
oo you have done bad things, too. Is it not so?” went on the 

ister. 

The woman nodded her head. Yes, she had committed sins, and 
she was sorry. 

“God will reward us for our good deeds, and will punish us for 
our bad ones, unless we are truly sorry. But He has given us a 
way to wash our souls clean from sin. This way is called baptism 
(in the Chinese language, “holy washing”). Do you wish to be bap- 
tised?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” gasped the woman, and so the waters of baptism 
were poured on her head. Monica was the name they gave her, after 
the saintly widow who saved her child from a life of sin by her 
prayers. And soon the Chinese Monica slept in peace. 

The Sisters took good care of the little girl, who was baptized 
“Augusta” and grew up strong and healthy among the other orphans 
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at the mission. As the child grew older the Sisters often spoke to 
her about the mother who had given her life to save her baby. And 
of course Augusta never forgot to pray for that good mother, and 
for her father who had been killed in the terrible war. 





HOW TO PRESENT THE LESSON 
What is charity? 


Charity is the virtue by which we love God above all things 
for His own sake, and our neighbor as ourselves for the love 
of God. 


(Question 124, Revised Baltimore Catechism No. 2.) 


Place on the blackboard several quotations, such as: 

Can a woman forget her infant? And if she should forget, yet will 
not I forget thee. (Isaias 49, 15) 

My soul thirsteth after the strong living God ; when shall I come and 
appear before the face of God? (Psalm 41, 3) 

Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor: 
the Lord will deliver him in the evil day. (Psalm 40, 2) 

Have the children read the quotations. Discuss them. Dis- 
cuss the catechism question. Go over all difficult words until 
the children are familiar with them. Place the large picture 
on the blackboard and read or tell the story of the Chinese 
Monica and her little girl. Discuss the story. Pass around the 
small prints and discuss them. 


This mother gave up her life for her child. Is this charity? 
Not exactly. Even among the animals, mothers will fight 
and die to protect their young. And animals cannot show 
charity, can they? Why? But God put love into the hearts 
of mothers, animals or human, did He not? Where must all 
love come from? From God who is Love itself. God gives us 
in mother-love a picture of His love for us. 


Read the quotation from Isaias again. Does this show us 
a little of God’s love for us? Tell some things that mothers 
do for their children, that show their love. What are some 
of the things that God does for us, that show His love? What 
can we do to pay Him back? Love is the only real pay for 
love, is it not? Is it hard to love such a good God? How can 
we show our love? 
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“Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy 
and poor.” What does this mean? Why “understandeth”? 
God has said that whatever we do for his poor little ones, 
we do for Him. Give some examples. The greatest thing we 
can do for another is to lead him to God. How can we do 
this for people who do not know God? Who are some of 
the kinds of people who do not know God? 

The priest and the Sisters in the story were showing their 
charity. How? How did they happen to be in China? Sup- 
posing they had spent hours every day telling God how 
much they loved Him, and then had left the poor woman 
and child out to perish in the storm. Would they have had 
charity in their hearts? When they speak of charity, some 
people mean giving money to hospitals and orphanages and 
so on. Is this the real meaning of charity? If a person gives 
a great deal of money to the poor in order to become famous 
for his “charities,” is he charitable? Explain. The word 
“charity” is so great and beautiful that God Himself is 
called by that name—“God is charity.”” What do you think 
of when you hear the word, “charity”? 


Suggested Subjects for Written Work: 
An act of charity someone did to me. 
The story of St. Monica and St. Augustine. 


Suggested Activities: 

Dramatize the story. 

Find out the difference between charity and philanthropy, 

and give the class a short talk on the subject. 

Hymn to Sing: “To Jesus’ Heart All Burning.” 
Orphan children in China and other mission lands are fed, 
sheltered and educated with loving care by the charity 
of missioners in the field and of the people who give alms 
for the love of God. Let us pray for many workers who 
will bring souls to the knowledge and love of God, in our 

__own land and over the whole world. 

Say Daily: Sacred Heart of Jesus, Thy kingdom come in the 

whole world. 
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SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND G., H. GUYOT, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Eprtor’s Note: In January, 1942, the Journal, began the monthly publica- 
tion of scriptural references for use with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. 
These references have been prepared for readers of the Journal of Religious 
Instruction. 

The author’s method of recording references is as follows: A reference, 
e.g., Psalm 138,2, is given in arabic numerals, the first number that of chapter, 
the second that of verse. Following the Scriptural reference is given a short 
“lead” concerning the content of the reference: e.g., Deut. 4, 25. ... The 
oneness of God is stressed. 

Scriptural references are stated, first, to aid the teacher in the explanation 
of the general heading to be found at the commencement of each chapter: e.g., 
Lesson 1, “The Purpose of Man’s Existence.” (a) Genesis 1, 1-2, 25... . Then 
the references for each question is given, with the question listed under the 
number that it has in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. 


When that number has a corresponding question in the Revised Edition of the 
Baltimore Catechism No. 1, the fact is noted thus: 1 (No. 1, 1) ; 2 (No. 1, 14). 

For the sake of convenience the order of the references follows the order 
of the books of the Bible. Should there be a special reason for emphasizing a 
certain text, this is noted after the “lead” has been indicated. 


Lesson 11 

The Catholic Church 

(a) Matthew 16, 13-20 Our Lord promises Peter to build His 
Church upon “this rock” (Peter). 

(b) Matthew 28, 16-20 The Apostles are commissioned to teach, 
to sanctify, to rule all nations. 

(c) John 21, 15-17 Peter is given the primacy over the 
Church. 

Question 136 (No. 1, 65). The Church is the congregation of all 
baptized persons united in the same true faith, the same sacri- 
fice, and the same sacraments, under the authority of a Sovereign 
Pontiff and the bishops in communion with him. 

(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 The apostles are to baptize all in the name 
of the Blessed Trinity (all are united by 
reception of the same Baptism) ; they are 
to teach them the doctrine of Christ (all 
are united in the same faith); they are 
to make disciples of all nations (all then 
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are to be subject to the apostles and to 
their successors, the pope and the bish- 
ops). 

(b) Luke 22, 14-20 Our Lord gives His Body and Blood as 
a sacrament and as a sacrifice: this sac- 
rifice is to be perpetuated by the apostles. 
(In the Church there is but one sacrifice. ) 
N.B. In the Church the members are bap- 
tized, believe the same doctrine, have the 
same sacrifice and the same sacraments, 
and are under the pope and the bishops. 
(The above quotations show that the def- 
inition of the Church has its foundation 
in Sacred Scripture.) 

Question 137. Jesus Christ founded the Church. 

(a) Matthew 9, 35-10,42 Our Lord chooses the twelve apostles and 
gives them power to work miracles and 
foretells their future work. (The twelve 
are the foundation stones of the Church.) 

(b) Matthew 16, 13-20 Our Lord promises Peter the primacy of 
the Church. (cf. John 21, 15-17: the ful- 
fillment of this promise.) 

(c) Matthew 28, 16-20 Our Lord gives the apostles the power to 
rule, to teach, and to sanctify. 


(d) John 20, 19-23 Our Lord sends the apostles on the same 
mission that He has received from His 
Father. 


Question 138 (No. 1, 66). Jesus Christ founded the Church to bring 

all men to eternal salvation. 

(a) John 3, 16-17 The mission of Christ was to give life 
everlasting to men. (This implies eternal 
salvation.) (cf. Jn. 12, 44-50: Christ has 
come to save the world and to give the 
commandment of His Father, which com- 
mandment is everlasting life.) 

(b) John 20, 19-23 The apostles receive the same mission 
as Christ received. (The apostles and so 
the Church are to bring eternal salva- 
tion to men. ) 

Question 139. The Church is enabled to lead men to salvation by 

the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, who gives it life. 


(a) John 14, 16-17 The Holy Spirit will abide with the 
apostles (and the Church) forever. 
(b) John 16, 7-14 The Holy Spirit will teach the apostles 


(and the Church). 
(c) 1 John 5, 6-8 The Holy Spirit testifies to the truth of 
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Christ. (The implication of St. John is 
that the Spirit is with the Church testi- 
fying to Christ and His doctrine and ful- 
filling the command of Christ.) 


Question 140. The Holy Ghost began to dwell in the Church on 
Pentecost Sunday, when He came down upon the apostles in 
the form of tongues of fire. 

(a) Acts 2, 1-41 The description of the descent of the 

Holy Spirit. 

Question 141. The Holy Ghost will dwell in the Church until the end 
of time. 

(a) John 14, 16-17 The Holy Spirit will remain with the 
apostles forever. (But since the apostles 
died, this abiding passes on to their suc- 
cessors. ) 

Question 142. God the Father and God the Son sent the Holy Ghost 

to dwell in the Church. 

(a) John 14, 25-26 The Holy Spirit will be sent by the Father 
in the name of Christ. 

(b) John 15, 26-27 The Holy Spirit is sent by Christ (the 
Son) from the Father. (cf. Lesson 3, for 
the explanation of these texts.) 


Question 143. The indwelling of the Holy Ghost enables the Church 
to teach, to sanctify, and to rule the faithful in the name of 
Christ. (N.B. Matthew 28, 19-20: The mission of Our Lord as 
given to the apostles is to rule, to sanctify, and to teach all 
nations. ) 

(a) John 14, 16-17 The Holy Spirit is the spirit of truth, will 

dwell in the apostles (and the Church) ; 
He will sanctify the apostles and enable 
them to fulfill their mission of sanctity. 
(Baptism is given in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. ) 

(b) John 14, 25-26 The Holy Spirit will teach the apostles 
(and the Church) all things, and these 
things are what Christ has spoken to 
them (note the similarity of expression 
in Matthew 28, 20). Hence the Holy 
Spirit will enable the apostles (and the 
Church) to teach and to rule. 

(c) John 20, 19-23 The apostles receive the Holy Spirit to 
forgive sins (to sanctify souls). 

(d) Acts 2, 2, 1-41 Examples of the power of the Holy Spirit 
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Acts 15, 22-29 


in the early Church. (On Pentecost the 
power of teaching; at the Council of 
Jerusalem the power of ruling and of 
teaching.) 


Question 144. By teaching, sanctifying, and ruling in the name of 
Christ is meant that the Church always does the will of its Divine 
Founder, who remains forever its invisible Head. 


(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 


(b) Acts 2, 1-41 
Acts 3, 12-26 


Our Lord expresses to the apostles (and 
to the Church) His will; He will be with 
the apostles (and the Church) for all 
time. (Since He is no longer with us, He 
is then the invisible Head.) 

Examples of the apostles and their dis- 
ciples fulfilling the commands (the will) 
of Christ. 


Question 145 (No. 1, 67). Christ gave the power to teach, to sanctify, 
and to rule the members of His Church to the apostles, the first 
bishops of the Church. 


(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 


(b) John 20, 19-23 


In express words Our Lord tells the 
apostles to teach and to make disciples of 
all nations (the power to teach, and to 
rule), to baptize (the power to sanctify). 
(cf. Mark 16, 14-18.) 

Our Lord gives the apostles His own 
mission (a mission of ruling, of teaching, 
and of sanctifying). 


Question 146. No, Christ intended that this power should be exer- 
cised also by their successors, the bishops of the Church. 


(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 


(b) Acts 20, 25-31 


(c) I Peter 5, 1-4 


The apostles were to make disciples of all 
nations, and Our Lord was and is to re- 
main with them all days even to the end 
of time: It is evident that these words 
could not be fulfilled in the apostles who 
died within seventy years. Hence this 
power was to pass on to their successors. 
St. Paul speaks to the presbyters of 
Ephesus, whom he calls bishops, ruling 
the Church of God. (Within thirty years 
of Our Lord’s ascension the apostles were 
choosing men to rule the Church.) 

St. Peter exhorts fellow-presbyters to 
tend the flock that has been entrusted to 
them. (Note in v. 5 the faithful are urged 
to be subject to the presbyters. ) 
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Question 147 (No. 1, 69). Christ gave special power in His Church 
to Saint Peter by making him the head of the apostles and the 
chief teacher and ruler of the entire Church. 


(a) Matthew 16, 13-20 


(b) John 21, 15-17 


(c) Acts 1, 12-26 


(d) Acts 15, 6-12 


Our Lord promises Peter that he (Peter) 
would be the rock upon which He would 
build His Church, which would last for- 
ever, that Peter would receive the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven(indicative of 
authority) and that what Peter would 
bind or loose on earth would be bound or 
loosed in heaven (power of binding or 
loosing consciences). 

Our Lord confers the primacy on Peter ; 
the latter is to feed the lambs and sheep 
of Christ, that is, he is to rule the flock 
of Christ, to teach and to sanctify that 
same flock, for the figure of “feeding my 
lambs and sheep” implies ruling, implies 
nourishing the flock with the true doc- 
trine and with the grace of Christ. Lambs 
and sheep signify the flock and their 
pastors, people and priests. 

Peter’s name heads the list of the apostles 
(this is true also of the lists as found in 
the Gospels). 

It is Peter who takes the lead in the se- 
lection of an apostle in the place of Judas. 
Peter gives the decision at the Council 
of Jerusalem; he is exercising his au- 
thority as head of the apostles. 


Question 148 (No. 1, 70). Christ did not intend that the special 
power of chief teacher and ruler of the entire Church should 
be exercised by Saint Peter alone, but intended that this power 
should be passed down to his successor; the Pope, the Bishop 
of Rome, who is the Vicar of Christ on earth and the visible 


head of the Church. 
(a) Matthew 16, 13-20 


(b) John 21, 15-17 


Since the Church is to last forever, the 
authority of Peter as well as his other 
powers must last forever. Peter, how- 
ever, died, but his authority has passed 
on to the successors, the popes of Rome. 
(cf. Matthew 28, 16-20: The Church is 
to continue forever.) 

Peter was to rule and to teach and to 
sanctify the flock of Christ. That flock 
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is all men down to the end of time. 
Hence the office of Peter must continue 
and it does continue in the person of his 
successor, the Pope. 


Question 149 (No. 1,71). The priests, especially parish priests, assist 
the bishops in the care of souls. 


(a) I Timothy 3, 1-13 


(b) I Timothy 5, 17-25 


(c) Titus 1, 5-9 


We note that Paul (apart from having 
assistants as Timothy and Titus) exhorts 
Timothy to select suitable men to govern 
the Church at Ephesus. 

(The term bishop is somewhat obscure ; 
it seems to have included priests as well 
as bishops. ) 

St. Paul gives Timothy definite direc- 
tions with regard to presbyters who are 
teachers and preachers. The early Church 
then had priests who assisted the bishops 
(the apostles and their successors) ; in 
the present day the same situation holds. 
It is to Titus on this occasion that Paul 
gives charge concerning the selection of 


suitable men to guide the Church in 
Crete. 


Question 150. The laity of the Church are all its members who do 
not belong to the clerical or to the religious state. 


(a) John 21, 15-17 


(b) Philippians 1, 1 


Our Lord makes a distinction between 
lambs and sheep, that is, between the 
faithful and their pastors. The faithful 
today are termed the laity. 

St. Paul speaks of the saints of the 
Church at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons; he clearly makes a distinction 
between the ordinary faithful and their 
rulers. (cf. Ephesians 1, 1, the faithful 
in Christ Jesus; Colossians 1, 2, the 
brethren in Colossae.) 


Question 151. The laity can help the Church in her care of souls by, 
leading lives that will reflect credit on the Church, and by co- 
operating with their bishops and priests, especially through 


Catholic Action. 
(a) Acts 2, 42-47 


The early members of the Church lead 
simple and holy lives, thereby gaining 
the favor of all who saw them, and 
greatly assisting the apostles who by their 
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miracles caused wonderment and fear. 
(What is true of the early Church is true 
of today.) 

(b) I Corinthians 12, 1-31 St. Paul speaks of the various spiritual 
gifts in the early Church: all from the 
same Spirit, yet conferring different of- 
fices and powers. Those who received 
these gifts should mutually complement 
each other, just as the members of the 
body complement one another and form 
one body. So the faithful should assist 
bishops and priests in the advancement 
of the Church and the care of souls. 


THE USE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


I would most strongly urge that before reading the Scriptures in 
the classroom or privately, one offer a prayer to God, first making 
an act of faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures, and then asking 
God’s help to read or listen with that humble reverence and pious 
attention which the presence of God Himself speaking to us demands. 
If the teacher would offer this prayer aloud before reading a section 
of the Bible to the class, it would be an impressive example for the 
students and the best way of getting them to adopt a similar practice. 


By Rev. Joseph L. Lilly, C.M., “The Use of the New Testament 
in the Religious Instruction of Public High-School Children,” 
Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1940, p. 291. 





High School Religion 


PREPARING THE CATHOLIC TEACHER FOR 
GUIDANCE RESPONSIBILITIES 


WILLIAM A. KELLY 
Fordham University 
New York City 


Eprtor’s Note: In September, 1939 (Vol. 10, Pp. 54-64), this Journal pub- 
lished a valuable analysis of the preparation of the teacher of Religion in which 
Monsignor Cooper recommended that in the preparation of the teacher of 
Religion, there should be at least, “One thorough course in moral education, 
i.e., in character or soul training,” and that about twenty-five percent of the 
teacher training curiculum be devoted to guidance. 


Guidance, because it is concerned with human values, 
requires more than general information and goodwill on 
the part of those who give it. Successful guidance requires 
knowledge and ability to meet an almost endless variety of 
human problems. Its implications permeate the entire edu- 
cational process. Guidance is the method and the means by 
which education emphasizes the goal of helping every pupil 
to achieve his fullest deveiopment by utilizing intelligently 
the experiences afforded by the school. As such, guidance is 
an inseparable aspect of the teaching process. All teachers 
have guidance responsibilities; hence, there is need to pre- 
pare all teachers for these responsibilities. Consequently, 
since many of the functions of guidance will necessarily be 
performed by the classroom teacher, its value as an educa- 
tional service will be determined by the number of teachers 
who possess a clear understanding of its nature and of its pur- 
pose. This involves a recognition first of the role of the 
teacher as an indispensible factor in guidance and then of 
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the necessity for providing adequate training to enable the 
teacher to fulfill that role. 


With the realization that all teachers have guidance re- 
sponsibilities it is to be noted that the ideal set-up is one 
in which there is a definite distribution of functions. It is 
one in which the teacher’s role is recognized by assigning 
to every teacher a definite part in a comprehensive program, 
while a specially trained counselor directs, supplements, and 
coordinates the work of all teachers. Thus, it is possible to 
consider the preparation of the teacher for guidance respon- 
sibilities on two levels. The first level of preparation con- 
cerns the information, skills, and knowledge which the class- 
room teacher requires to assume the responsibilities of guid- 
ance that are part of her teaching. The second level of 
preparation concerns the specialized background and tech- 
nical skills which are requisite for the expert professional 
counselor. However, to me it seems very likely that at least 
for the present, and perhaps for some time to come in the 
Catholic school, the role of the classroom teacher in guidance 
will increase while that of the expert counselor is a develop- 
ment which will come very slowly. Hence, in this discussion 
the emphasis will be placed upon the preparation of the 
classroom teacher to enable her to fulfill better and more 
effectively her guidance responsibilities. 


Every teacher performs guidance functions in her daily 
contacts with students. To perform these functions satis- 
factorily, every teacher requires preparation that she may 
understand her pupils and their problems, that she may 
judge what materials and what methods will best serve 
their welfare. A program of preparation which will equip 
the teacher for these tasks must include both theoretical and 
practical elements. It must include first a general background 
of the philosophy and psychology of education from which 
sources are drawn the directive principles governing all train- 
ing, instruction, and guidance. It must include, likewise, a 
knowledge of those materials which afford the teacher insight 
into the development of the individual since the vital ele- 
ment in guidance is the individual. It must include finally 
specific preparation in phases of guidance and counseling 
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in order to provide definite skills and techniques which will 


supplement the background of principles and developmental 
information. 


In considering what constitutes an adequate preparation 
for guidance responsibilities, it is well to turn attention first 
to the factor which will determine the principles and prac- 
tices of guidance. This factor is the concept which the 
teacher holds regarding the nature and destiny of man, re- 
garding the meaning and purpose of life. It is axiomatic that 
guidance for complete living and for formulating a true out- 
look on life can be satisfactory and effective only in so far 
as it is in conformity with the nature of the one guided. Con- 
sequently, it is essential that the Catholic concept of the dig- 
nity and worth of man, as a “being composed of body and 
soul, made in the image and likeness of God, endowed with 
intellect and free will, responsible for his actions and des- 
tined for an eternal life” permeate all guidance. This concept 
of man determines what features must be taken into con- 
sideration and emphasized so that guidance will be in con- 
formity with the nature of the child, in conformity with the 
purpose and goal of his existence. Guidance must provide 
for the adequate direction of all the powers, capacities, ca- 
pabilities of the individual to prepare him to lead an honor- 
able, upright, happy useful life here in order to attain in 
the hereafter the purpose for which he was created. Guidance 
aims at the formation of the complete individual. 

Consequently, the first step in the preparation of the 
Catholic teacher for guidance responsibilities must be the 
formulation of a Catholic philosophy of life and of educa- 
tion, in terms of which guidance responsibilities are consid- 
ered in relation to the whole of Christian education for life. 
The essence of this philosophy’ is insistence upon the prin- 
ciple that spiritual interests cannot be divorced from edu- 
cational, intellectual, vocational interests. This means that 
guidance which neglects to utilize supernatural helps cannot 
be considered satisfactory. Thus, the basis for the prepara- 
tion of the Catholic teacher for guidance responsibilities must 


W. A. Kelly, “Needed, A Truly Directive Philosophy of Education,” 
Thought, Vol. 13, Pp. 197-205, June, 1938. 
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be a true and sound philosophy of education. This philosophy 
supplies the correct, unchanging, universal directive princi- 
ples by which to establish the objectives of guidance, by 
which to formulate a program of guidance. Because of this 
philosophy, guidance in the Catholic school will be centered 
on the all around development of the individual to help him 
choose right objectives to fulfill the purpose of life, and to 
aid him in every way as he strives to attain those objectives. 


In addition, a most valuable aid to the teacher in fulfilling 
his responsibilities in guidance is a functional understand- 
ing of the laws and practices of educational psychology. It 
is essential, however, that educational psychology have the 
proper orientation and continuous guidance afforded by the 
clear definite, directive principles derived from true phi- 
losophy. The purpose of educational psychology’ is to enable 
the teacher to understand the mental and moral development 
of the growing child, to understand his capacities and ca- 
pabilities. It will enable her to understand the nature of the 
learning process as well as the laws governing and the tech- 
niques for motivating learning. It will afford her a knowledge 
of individual differences in learning, as well as a knowledge 
of the factors and conditions influencing learning. It will con- 
tribute to effective teaching so that desirable knowledge, 
skills, habits, attitudes, and ideals will be acquired effec- 
tively, efficiently, and economically. Thus, educational 
psychology contains almost limitless implications for guid- 
ance. 

The importance of a general background of the philosophy 
and psychology of education in the program of preparation 
to equip the teacher to meet guidance responsibilities is evi- 
dent. This background will afford the principles which will 
determine the interpretations the teacher will give to guid- 
ance. In addition to this background, however, there are 
particular areas of knowledge which constitute an essential 
part of the preparation for guidance responsibilities. These 
areas are concerned with the development of the individual, 


*W. A. Kelly, “The Functions of the Course in Educational Psychology,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. 39, Pp. 590-599, December, 1941. 
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with information regarding his abilities, with the integration 
of personality, and with the formation of character. 

Guidance broadly conceived deals with the processes in ed- 
ucation which are concerned with the individual—with help- 
ing him to make wise choices, with directing him to make ade- 
quate adjustments, with assisting him to adopt constructive 
attitudes. No teacher is merely an instructor of mathematics 
or history or language or of any subject. The major responsi- 
bility of the teacher is guiding the individual. The end 
sought in all educational effort is the optimum develop- 
ment of each individual. Consequently, among the first essen- 
tials in preparing teachers for guidance responsibilities is a 
knowledge of the individual, of his backgrounds, his interests, 
his abilities, his opportunities, his aptitudes, and his attitudes. 
Yet, in the school there is a persistent tendency to think 
largely of materials, methods, processes, and to overlook 
the individual.* In the preparation of teachers for guidance 
responsibilities there is need for training which will lead to 
an understanding of the individual, of his development, of 
his problems, of his character. 


The desired end of guidance is the all round development 
of the whole being of the child. The Catholic teacher wants 
his students to increase “in wisdom and age and grace with 
God and man.” He wants them to grow in body and in mind, 
to become increasingly finer in personality and character. 
For this, intelligent guidance is necessary. To accomplish 
this, it is essential that the nature and needs of the whole 
child be understood. Such a thorough understanding of the 
child requires that the teacher know the stages of growth 
and development, and the characteristics of each stage in 
order to meet needs, to understand causes of conduct, to 
determine effective methods of direction. Especially, must 
the teacher know the characteristics of pupils at the age of 
those with whom he deals. Such a knowledge offers unlim- 
ited possibilities for effective guidance and purposeful direc- 
tion. Consequently, an important and essential part of the 
preparation of the teacher for guidance responsibilities is a 


*H. T. Manuel, The Guidance of Youth, Research Bulletin No. 11, The 
Texas Commission on Coordination in Education, 1940, p. 10. 
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comprehensive, accurate, and systematic study of child de- 
velopment in all its aspects, physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional, moral. The more the teacher knows about child devel- 
opment, the more conscious he becomes of the needs and 
potentialities of his pupils and the opportunities for indi- 
vidual development. 


Since guidance is most necessary during the high school 
years, it is especially important that the characteristics of 
adolescence be known and understood. There is no other time 
in life when the individual, no longer a child not yet an 
adult, is more in need of guidance and direction. Likewise, 
at no other time in life is the right type of counsel of greater 
profit. Perplexed by the many changes which adolescence 
brings, the boy and girl need someone in whom they have 
confidence; someone who is sympathetic with their enthusi- 
asms, their ideals, and their ambitions; someone who can 
understand their inconsistencies and their often exaggerated 
behavior. The significant changes and the adjustments of 
adolescence bring new strengths, new thoughts, new experi- 
ences, new interests. Because adolescence is a significant 
period for fostering self-control and self-reliance, it is neces- 
sary that the outcome of guidance be adjustment on the part 
of the boy and girl to the problems of daily living in a truly 
Catholic spirit. Consequently, the teacher who guides ado- 
lescents should be thoroughly familiar with all the aspects 
of the period, with the changes that occur, with the difficulties 
of adjustment that arise. During this period the opportunities 
are many to provide wholesome experiences, to build worth- 
while interests, to correct study habits, to cultivate special 
talents, to overcome deficiencies.‘ 

The performing of guidance functions necessarily involves 
study and analysis of individual abilities, potentialities, apti- 
tudes, interests and needs. Individual differences have long 
been recognized through observation and experience. How- 
ever, guidance implies more than the mere recognition of 
these differences. If guidance is to be effective, the most com- 
plete and relevant information regarding differences must 


*R. C. McCarthy, S.J., eeey the Adolescent, The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1934, Pp. 260-270, 
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be sought. Vast improvement in the tests and measures of 
mental ability, and the construction of reliable and valid 
achievement tests in practically all subjects have contributed 
significantly to the study of individual differences.’ Fre- 
quently, these tests give indications of abilities or limitations 
which could not be readily ascertained in any other way. 
Therefore, tests provide significant information inasmuch 
as they are designed to detect and to measure these differ- 
ences. Since tests contribute to guidance a better understand- 
ing of the individual, part of the teacher’s preparation for 
guidance responsibilities involves a knowledge of tests and 
an understanding of their uses. Consequently, measures of 
mental ability, of scholastic achievement, of aptitudes, of 
special interests, of personality, of emotional attitudes, of 
character have a significant place in guidance. The teacher’s 
preparation should enable her to know what tests are avail- 
able, the methods of administering them, the interpretation 
of results, and the use of results when combined with other 
information. That these various testing procedures have their 
limitations and inadequacies is granted. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these drawbacks the proper use and adequate inter- 
pretation of them enhances the guidance work. By proper 
use and adequate interpretation is meant that the purpose 
is not to limit educational or vocational opportunities, but 
rather to increase such opportunity. 

The major emphasis in guidance is upon the whole child 
as an integrated personality. This emphasis implies a knowl- 
edge and an application of the principles of mental hygiene. 
Consequently, a necessary and valuable part of the prepara- 
tion of the teacher for guidance responsibilities should in- 
clude training in this aspect of modern psychology, which 
has vital implications for guidance. Mental hygiene has a 
twofold purpose, namely, the prevention of all types of 
maladjustments, major or mild, and the promotion of sane, 
healthful behavior through the development of wholesome 
habits, attitudes, and interests which will develop and aid 
in preserving in every child a normal integrated personality. 


*R. Strang, Personal Development and Guidance in College and Secondary 
School, Harper and Brothers, 1934, Pp. 1-2. 
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Burnham has expressed the contribution of mental hygiene 
to the functions of the teacher in these words: 

To conserve the wholeness and wholesomeness with which a 
normal child is endowed; to develop an integrated personality at 
higher and higher levels, to preserve right mental attitudes; to train 
in habits of healthful mental activity; to prevent mental disorders ; 
to give opportunity for significant and healthful activity,—this is the 
teacher’s great function.® 

Based upon the maxim of a sound mind in a healthy body, 
mental hygeine seeks the organization, evaluation, and man- 
agement of social, moral, mental, and emotional aspects of 
life. The task of the teacher is to strengthen the personal 
equipment of the child by preventing social and moral fail- 
ure, by preventing warped, arrested, crippled personalities, 
by promoting all the factors, traits, and qualities which lead 
to worthy character. Mental hygiene is concerned with the 
goal of guidance—the proper development and refinement 
of an effective, well adjusted individual. Through the guid- 
ance aspects of his or her work, the teacher has many favor- 
able opportunities to accomplish the earliest work in the 
detection of conduct and behavior disorders and in the pre- 
vention of mental and emotional maladjustments. Conse- 
quently, the teacher should know the aims, the principles, 
the approved practices of mental hygiene. However, it is not 
the teacher’s function to diagnose or to treat disorders and 
maladjustments, but rather by providing good environment, 
right activities, advice and instruction, to assist pupils to 
find satisfaction, to develop a feeling of security, to build up 
confidence, and to achieve selfcontrol. The teacher in his 
guidance work will find mental hygiene extremely helpful 
in studying the multitude of problems and situations which 
interfere with effective development and destroy the har- 
monious development of personality and character. 

The most important objective and primary consideration 
throughout the entire educational process is the formation 
of character. Character is the important business of life. It 
is the foundation upon which rests not only man’s individual 
worth but also the general social welfare, and strength of 


*W. H. Burnham, Great Teachers and Mental Health, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1926, P. 1. 
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civilization. The building of a business, the establishing of 
a professional career are the tasks of a lifetime; but a well 
built, effective character is the foundation upon which these 
must rest. “It is not ability alone but ability plus integrity, 
not cleverness only, but cleverness plus nobility; not talents 
alone but talents and goodness; not shrewdness alone but 
shrewdness and rectitude” that determine life, success and 
progress. 


Consequently, in the preparation of the teacher for guid- 
ance responsibilities, definite consideration must be given to 
the principles, processes, and means of character training. 
Guidance, which is concerned with the growth, development, 
and adjustment of the individual, must of necessity seek 
very definite outcomes in terms of character formation. The 
acquisition of knowledge, the gaining of skills lack real 
significance unless such acquisition and such gain are di- 
rected toward the achievement of human excellence. Thus, 
a clear comprehension of character is the best aid for effective 
guidance. Character is the intelligent direction and purposeful 
control of conduct under the influence of morally correct 
principles. These principles must be converted into standards 
of action and applied consistently in the activities of life. 
Therefore, the function of guidance is to direct the individual 
so that he will seek worthy ideals to motivate conduct, so 
that he will develop self-control which is the essence of char- 
acter, so that he will establish right habits as the basis of a 
worthwhile life, so that he will acquire wholesome attitudes, 
so that he will attain emotional stability, and finally so that 
he may coordinate all of these into a unit signifying the 
attainment of moral integrity.’ 


Interest in students as individuals, knowledge of abilities 
and capacities, understanding of adjustment needs and prob- 
lems, awareness of character formation as the primary objec- 
tive of the training process, all aid in giving competence to 
the teacher in assuming his responsibilities for guiding boys 
and girls toward a happy, wholesome, efficient adulthood. 
However, this competence must be supplemented by adding 


"W. A. Kelly, “The Catholic Way in Character Formation,” Journal of 
Religious Instruction, Vol. 11, Pp. 33-38, September, 1940. 
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to it a preparation in specific skills and techniques of guidance 
which will enable the teacher to fulfill most adequately her 
responsibilities. While there exists no absolute or clearly de- 
fined agreement on what constitutes a suitable program for 
this purpose, it is evident that the teacher needs to under- 
stand the significance of the guidance point of view and to 
know how to use effectively the devices and methods which 
have been worked out in this field. The teacher needs to know 
the means by which guidance theories are translated into 
practice. 


To accomplish this there will be necessary a systematic 
view of the field of guidance, a knowledge of the philosophi- 
cal assumptions and principles underlying it, a recognition 
of the objectives and aims which are sought. Likewise, the 
teacher should have a knowledge of the techniques used in 
guidance; among which are included observational methods, 
case study, interview and the use of personnel records. The 
guidance work of the teacher will be enhanced by the real- 
ization that other agencies than the school, especially the 
child guidance clinic where available, offer means for coordi- 
nating and supplementing the guidance work done in the 
school. The preparation of the teacher for guidance responsi- 
bilities should stress familiarity with current literature in the 
field, especially that dealing with occupational information 
and trends. Likewise, this preparation should make provision 
for methods of evaluating guidance work done, and the rela- 
tionship of guidance to instruction, supervision, administra- 
tion, and discipline. 

The preparation of the classroom teacher for guidance 
responsibilities, which are functions of the teaching process, 
is determined by the knowledge and skills required to per- 
form the duties and tasks involved in instructing, directing, 
and assisting the individual pupil so that his abilities are 
recognized, his interests are understood, his needs are met. 
This preparation for guidance responsibilities requires first 
a background of truly directive philosophical principles and 
a functioning knowledge of the laws and practices of psychol- 
ogy, to determine the interpretation of guidance. Then to 
this background must be added areas of knowledge which 
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are concerned with the development of the individual, with 
the measurement of his abilities, with the integration of 
personality, and with the formation of character. Finally, 
there is necessary a supplementary preparation in specific 
skills and techniques to carry out the responsibilities of 
guidance. 

All these aspects of preparation for guidance responsi- 
bilities indicate the real opportunity of the classroom teacher 
to render service of greatest import in his daily work. The 
opportunities in this field are great, so too will be the rewards, 
for employed under Catholic auspices, guidance holds limit- 
less possibilities both for the welfare of the child and for the 
progress of education. 


THE APOSTLESHIP OF TEACHING 


The students in a school are the priest’s people, and be it remem- 
bered, “You cannot fool all of the people all of the time.” If a priest 
puts his heart into his work, if he shows a love for study and prepares 
carefully for his classes, he arouses the respect of the students who 
pay him the compliment of coming to him to be taught. It is a symp- 
tom of the heresy called Americanism to maintain, as some do, that 
the contemplative phase of our life as Augustinian Hermits militates 
against the effectiveness of our school work. It is true today as it has 
been true in the past, you must withdraw from the world at times to 
understand it. This is what was spoken of by Our Lord when He 
said, “You must lose your life to find it.” The quiet restraint and 
prayer of a real monastery (not a mere faculty house) affords 
religious teachers the opportunity of storing up spiritual and mental 
energy necessary for the successful fulfillment of the active duties of 
the teaching vocation. While study itself tends to dry up the emo- 
tional side of human nature, monastic discipline—prayer, reading 
silence, fasting, Divine Office—sets the soul on fire with the apostolic 
spirit. 

By Henry A. Caffrey, O.S.A., “The Apostleship of Teaching,” 
The Tagastan, Vol. 4, No. 2 (1941), pp. 99-100. 





THE MEANS OF GRACE 


KNOWLEDGE OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS 


SISTER M. LOYOLA, P.H.J.C. 
Convent Ancilla Domini 
Donaldson, Indiana 


Eprtor’s Note: In November, 1941 (Vol. XII, No. 3), this Journat pub- 
lished the “General Summary and Conclusions” of an unpublished investigation 
submitted by Sister Loyola in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of Education at Loyola University, Chicago. 
The December, 1941 issue of this magazine began the publication of detailed 
findings from Sister Loyola’s dissertation, particularly those data which show: 
(1) facts which need not be taught at any time in high school (2) facts which 
should be taught to the small group who have not learned them; (3) those 
essentials which should be taught more thoroughly and repeated at intervals 
that the impression might be strerigthened and the retention be made perma- 
nent. The material in the December-April issues of the Journal of Religious 
Instruction offered an analysis and interpretation of the scores of fourth year 
high school students on test questions pertaining to the twelve articles of the 
Creed. The May issue offered the author’s findings for the Commandments. 

Data in this issue are taken from the author’s findings on students’ knowledge 
of “the means of grace.” Since space does not allow presentation of all data 
procured, we are offering our readers those essentials which Sister Loyola 
classified as “not learned satisfactorily,” or “which appeared to have been 
definitely neglected.” The number after an item represents the percent of 
students who answered satisfactorily the question in the test that contained 


the fact stated. 
GRACE 


Sanctifying grace is a supernatural quality added to the soul 
Sanctifying grace is first received in the baptism of water 
Prayer is one of the two principal means of obtaining grace 
Sanctifying grace is the most necessary of God’s gifts 
Sanctifying grace takes away all sins, original or actual 
Definition of the term “actual grace” 
One loses all his past merits when through mortal sin he forfeits 
sanctifying grace 


The test contains twelve questions on the subject of grace. 
The information possessed by the students on seven of the 
questions is decidedly unsatisfactory. Only 58 per cent know 
that sanctifying grace is the most necessary of God’s gifts; 
only 40 per cent can define the term “actual grace.” 
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In the seventh grade 34 per cent know that sanctifying 
grace takes away all sins, original and actual, and in the 
twelfth grade only 38 per cent know this fact—a growth of 
4 per cent over a period of five years. That a person loses 
all past merits when through mortal sin he forfeits sanctify- 
ing grace is a fact known by 23 per cent of the students in 
the seventh grade and by only 18 per cent in the twelfth 
grade. These facts have in truth been neglected. 

The data point to the conclusion that instructions on such 
topics as grace and the attributes of God should be reviewed 
from time to time. Two reasons may be alleged: (1) As the 
child approaches maturity he is better able to grasp the 
meaning of these truths; and (2) relearning is an aid to 
remembering. 


PRAYER 


Prayer is necessary, for without it we shall not receive the graces 
necessary for perseverance 
We should pray for resignation to God’s will 


Knowledge on the facts pertaining to prayer is more satis- 
factory. However, the two facts ,“‘Prayer is necessary for the 


grace of perseverance” and “We should pray with resignation 
to God’s will” should be given more attention in religious 
instruction. 


SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL 


A sacrament is a visible sign 


The better prepared the recipient of a sacrament is, the more 
graces he will receive 


The Catholic Church has kept the seven sacraments instituted 
by Christ 


Baptism is one of the sacraments that puts sinners into the state 
of grace 


If one has received a sacrament unworthily but validly, he must 
make a good confession 


Only five of sixteen facts concerning the sacraments in 
general have not been satisfactorily learned. Fifteen per cent 
of the students do not know that the Church has kept the 
seven sacraments instituted by Christ. It is also evident that 
some students do not associate the sacrament of baptism 
with the forgiveness of personal sin and the infusion of sanc- 
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tifying grace, but rather with the taking away of original 
sin. The data on the two essentials last listed substantiate 
this conclusion. 
BAPTISM 
Baptism makes us children of God 
One can be saved by the baptism of blood 
A sponsor must be a good, practical Catholic 
Baptism makes us heirs of heaven 
Unbaptized infants are not condemned to hell, but live in a place 
of natural happiness, called the limbo of the children 
Baptism remits all sin, original as well as actual 
One can be saved by the baptism of desire 
In case of emergency water may be poured on any part of the 
body if the head is inaccessible 


The person baptizing should see that the water flows on the skin 23. 0 


Students have learned eight of the seventeen facts per- 
taining to the sacrament of baptism practically perfect. The 
remaining facts are basically as important as those which 
the students have learned well, and apparently seem no 
more difficult. One can only conclude that the facts which 
have not been learned have not been studied. There seems 


to be a better understanding of the “baptism of blood” than 
of the “baptism of desire.” To the question on the former 
88 per cent of the students respond correctly and to the 
latter only 73 per cent. 


CONFIRMATION 


Confirmation confers so many graces that it would be sinful to 
neglect it when one has the opportunity of receiving it 


The test contains only four questions applying to the 
sacrament of confirmation. Students display a satisfactory 
knowledge of three of these facts, but only 33 per cent of 
the students know that “it is sinful to neglect receiving con- 
firmation because it confers many graces.” 


: THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


The reception of the Eucharist unites our body and soul with 
those of Christ in an intimate union of love 

Holy Communion is the reception of the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist 

Venial sins should not keep us from Holy Communion 

Definition of “the Holy Eucharist” 
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The Communion fast requires that one should take nothing in 
the way of food and drink, not even medicine 

The reception of the Holy Eucharist cleanses from venial and 
preserves us from mortal sin 


After the consecration there is no longer bread and wine upon 
the altar 


After the consecration the appearances of the bread still remain 67.4 
The reception of the Holy Eucharist weakens our evil inclina- 


It is pleasing to note that the students know well nine- 
teen of the twenty-eight facts pertaining to the Holy Eucha- 
rist. However, the remaining nine truths have not been satis- 
factorily learned. These neglected facts should be given more 
emphasis in the classroom. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 

In the sacrifice of the Mass and that of the cross we have the 

same High Priest who offers the sacrifice and the same Victim 

who is immolated ; that is Jesus Christ, our Lord 
The Mass is the same sacrifice that was offered on Calvary 
The sacrifice of the Mass was instituted at the Last Supper 

The students know perfectly four of the seven facts con- 
cerning the sacrifice of the Mass. Fifteen per cent of the 
students do not know that the Mass is the same sacrifice 
that was offered on Calvary and that in both sacrifices Christ 
is the Victim immolated and the High Priest who offers the 
sacrifice. And 16 per cent do not know when our Divine 
Savior instituted the Mass. 


PENANCE 
Ordinarily a penitent cannot perform properly the essential acts 
without a careful examination of conscience 
Definition of the term “imperfect contrition” 
It is necessary to state whether a mortal sin was one of thought, 
desire, word, or action, as each of these is a different kind of 


The punishment of mortal sin hereafter is the eternal torment 


Contrition is one of the essential acts of the penitent 

To receive the sacrament of penance worthily we must resolve 
to sin no more 

To receive the sacrament of penance worthily we must confess 
our sins 


It is a grievous offense wilfully to conceal a mortal sin in con- 
fession 
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To receive the sacrament of penance worthily we must examine 
our conscience 


Contrition to be judged not so much by the feelings as by the 
firmness of the will 

Definition of “purpose of amendment” 

Only those circumstances need be told in the confessional that 
make a sin mortal instead of venial 

In examining our conscience it will be helpful to consider the 
duties of our state of life 

Those who are in mortal sin are obliged to confess when in 
danger of death 

To receive the sacrament of penance worthily we must perform 
the penance enjoined 

Our act of contrition should precede the absolution of the priest, 
for the priest cannot pardon one who is not repentant 

By the sacrament of penance the temporal punishment due to 
sin is at least partly cancelled 

If we repent only of some of our mortal sins and not of others, 
we do not obtain forgiveness of any 

A general confession is necessary when one has been making 
SERINE UOIINIIND scsi ccesencteteenienenctnennennsneneteseen igi 

Imperfect contrition is sufficient for the forgiveness of sins 
in the sacrament of penance 

Our confession is entire when we tell all the mortal sins com- 
mitted since baptism which we can remember and which have 
not already been confessed and forgiven 

The sacrament of penance increases sanctifying grace in the 
souls of those who receive it in the state of grace 

Confession is one of the essential acts of the penitent 

The sacrament of penance cancels all the eternal punishment due 


Satisfaction is one of the essential acts of the penitent. 
When a person has only venial sins to confess he must be con- 

trite for at least one of them, for otherwise he has no sorrow 

and his confession is worthless ; 

On the fifty-two facts pertaining to the sacrament of 
penance students show a wide divergency of knowledge. 
More than 90 per cent of the students know twenty-six of 
the facts, half of the entire number. The remaining twenty- 
seven facts have not been satisfactorily learned. All these 
facts are important. A study of the data inclines the writer 
to agree with the priest, quoted elsewhere in this report, 
whose years of experience taught him the necessity of ex- 
plaining to the students in his collegiate apologetic courses 
the disposition requisite for a good confession. 
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INDULGENCES 
Indulgences cancel or lessen our temporal punishment 
Definition of “indulgence” 


An indulgence cannot be gained until the guilt of sin has first 
been taken away 


To gain an indulgence one must comply with the conditions and 
perform them 
It is evident that the students have difficulty with the 


facts pertaining to indulgences. These facts should be given 
more emphasis. 


EXTREME UNCTION 


When one has just died without the sacraments, it is proper to 

call the priest because a person may continue to be alive for 

one or two hours after apparent death 
The sacrament of extreme unction confers actual graces to con- 

sole the sick person and strengthen him against temptation... 81.9 
Extreme unction is a sacrament of the living and should be 

received in the state of grace 

Students’ knowledge of the truths applying to the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction is reasonably satisfactory, since 
more than 90 per cent understand six of the facts. However, 
three of the essentials, which have not been learned satis- 
factorily, are as significantly important as the truths which 
the students have learned. 


HOLY ORDERS 
We should obey our priests in spiritual matters 


Students’ knowledge of two of the facts pertaining to 
the sacrament of holy orders is practically perfect. Fifty 
per cent do not know that we must obey our priests in spir- 
itual matters. There are four questions referring to spiritual 
superiors under the fourth commandment of God. In analyz- 
ing the data under the fourth commandment, mention was 
made that students seem to have no clear idea as to the 
meaning of the term “spiritual superiors and the obligations 
the faithful owe them,” and that conclusion is confirmed by 
the results on the foregoing. 


MATRIMONY 


The sacrament of matrimony confers strength to bear the trials 
and troubles of married life 
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No power on earth, not even the Pope, can break a Christian 
marriage once the couple have lived together in married life as 
man and wife 

The Church requires that the banns of an intended marriage be 
announced in the parish church of both parties on three con- 
secutive Sundays or holy-days preceding the marriage 

To marry in mortal sin is a sacrilege 

Mixed marriages are disapproved by the Church because they 
are opposed to the union and harmony that should exist be- 
tween spouses 

Blood relationship to the third degree is an annulling impedi- 
ment to marriage ‘ 

A person must be in the state of grace at the time of marriage... 80.3 

A Catholic cannot marry an unbaptized person without obtain- 
ing a dispensation from the bishop 75.5 

The sacrament of matrimony confers the grace to bring up their 
children in the fear and love of God 

One who goes through a marriage ceremony before a Protestant 
minister is not only not married, but is excommunicated as 


A marriage between a Catholic and a baptized Protestant may 
be valid, but is unlawful without a dispensation 


The test contains twenty-eight questions on the subject 


of matrimony. More than 90 per cent of the students answer 
correctly seventeen of these questions. The remaining eleven 
facts have not been satisfactorily learned. It is somewhat 
surprising to find that 14 per cent do not know that it is a 
sacrilege to marry in the state of mortal sin, and 20 per cent 
do not know that a person must be in the state of grace at 
the time of marriage. 

SACRAMENTALS 
Ashes are a sacramental 
Crosses are a sacramental 
Rosaries are a sacramental 
Medals are a sacramental 
Sacred pictures are a sacramental 
The sacramentals were instituted by the Church 


It is interesting to compare the results on the seven facts 
mentioning various articles as sacramentals. While 97 per 
cent of the students know that holy water and candles are 
sacramentals, only 79 per cent know that sacred pictures are 
sacramental. It is somewhat surprising that only 61 per cent 
know that the Church instituted the sacramentals. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Of the 200 essentials pertaining to the Means of Grace, © 
74 indicate student mastery, 39 have been learned by all 
except a small minority, 50 have not been satisfactorily 
learned, and 37 have been definitely neglected. 


2. More than 50 per cent of the essentials under the fol- 
lowing topics have not been satisfactorily learned. 
Grace 
The Sacrament of Baptism 
The Sacrament of Penance 
Indulgences 
Sacramentals 


3. A study of the results on the individual doctrinal 
truths indicates that more intensive study and more frequent 
repetition is necessary for retention. 


4. The scores on the individual test questions may be used 
by the classroom teacher as a guide in determining the 
amount of emphasis that should be given to the teaching 
of essentials. 


MOTION PICTURES AND MORALITY 


Alongside of the political axiom that a people get the kind of 
government it deserves, it may also be remarked that a people get 
the kind of public entertainment it deserves. 

To deserve and to obtain from motion pictures the wholesome 
and inspiring entertainment of which the medium is capable, and to 
avoid the devastating effect of which it also is capable, the public 
in increasing numbers must be taught to form a right conscience 
about motion pictures. It must be taught, also, to be constantly 
vigilant to insure the existence and the development of that right 
public opinion without which decency in motion pictures cannot 
and will not be maintained. 


From a paper “Motion Pictures and Morality,” presented by 
Martin Quigley, at the Seventh National Congress, Confra- 


ternity of Christian Doctrine, that met in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 16, 1941. 











College Religion 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1942 


REVEREND JAMES J. McQUADE, S.J. 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


That “secularization of life is the root difficulty behind 
our common problems” seemed to be the general consensus 
of those gathered at the meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association in Columbus, Ohio, on May second and 
third of this year. Probably as representative a group as 
one could find anywhere, Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
joined in a twofold program in respective sections, the one 
to discuss the available religious resources for community 
work and the other to discuss the place of Religion in Higher 
Education. 

The discussions in the section on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation were carried along two general themes, namely, the 
place of Religion in education and the method of securing 
spiritual direction in the life of the student in college. 

The unanimous consent of those present on the first point 
was that Religion should be the very soul of the whole 
educative process. The fact, however, that there were vary- 
ing concepts of Religion among those present made it difficult 
to find the “core of agreement” among the participants. 

The presentation of problems in religious education which 
are to the fore in non-Catholic universities was most frank. 
There is “too great reserve in approaching problems involv- 
ing Religion,” not only on the part of the faculty in general, 
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but even among the instructors in Religion courses. Again, 
“the general planning of the entire intellectual program 
regards Religion as a step child.” 

The evident sincerity and earnest concern of all present 
brought a common effort to solve such problems as the 
following: the difficulty of securing religiously trained per- 
sonnel for student counseling; how to replace “our sensate 
culture with one of spiritual values”; academic tenure as a 
hindrance in the project of forming a faculty exclusively 
made up of men with religious background; how to elevate 
the fine experiences that are coming from the non-religious 
frame of social service to the level of true religious experi- 
ence; the difficulty of reconciling a high individualistic reli- 
gion with the social trends of the time; the need of some 
objectivity in Religion in the face of a largely subjective 
tradition. 

Considerable concern was expressed at the future of courses 
of Religion in the non-Catholic universities. In cutting down 
the budget in the face of the present crisis, as well as in 
arranging the “speed-up” curricula, the subject of Religion 
seems the first to go, with other cultural courses of the 
liberal arts running a close second. There was considerable 
self-criticism here as the manner of teaching Religion courses, 
particularly in regard to lack of commitment on fundamental 
issues. 

In regard to the vitalization of Religion for the student 
there were many suggestions that arose from experience. 
Imitation of Ohio State was suggested. Ohio State is making 
a study of student religious needs and is trying to correlate 
all the Departments in that view. It was suggested, too, 
that the Panel Course plan, in which several professors 
simultaneously conduct a course, with each professor being 
present at every session, should be brought down to the 
undergraduate level. A new chair of philosophy has been 
introduced at Connecticut University in which the professor 
will introduce members of various religious groups to address 
the students. 


No little time was given, as well, to the study of the vital- 
ization of personal religious thinking among the students. All 
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seemed to concur in the words of one of the members that 
“our youth do not correlate mundane things to life purposes.” 
Judging from what was reported at various schools, there 
seems to be quite an effort to make this correlation for the 
student through campus religious activities. The Wesley 
Foundation, for instance, at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, embarked on a project called “The Campus as a Lab- 
oratory for Christian Reconstruction,” which consisted in a 
series of “worship dramas” portraying now a class room 
before and after December seventh; now a scientific labora- 
tory and its meeting of religious problems; and other plays. 
The fraternities and sororities of Michigan State, to give 
another example, staged a dramatic presentation of a com- 
plete Greek Orthodox service in a most successful two and 
one-half hour program. Others are approaching the same 
end through projects such as those run by the students of 
Stephens College: operating a negro day nursery, conducting 
a toy library for poor children, maintaining a noon kitchen 
for five hundred under-privileged youngsters. 

The usefulness of cooperatives on the campus was also 
thoroughly discussed as a means of elevating social thinking 
to the religious level. It seemed to be agreed among the 
members present that the “co-ops”’ were really effective only 
in proportion to the amount of Religion introduced into them. 

While most of the problems treated in this meeting of 
the Religious Education Association simply did not exist in 
Catholic Schools, still the Catholic in attendance profited by 
gaining the knowledge that there is a great body of sincere 
religious men and women working in our “non-sectarian” 
universities to stem the growing tide of atheistic materialism 
for which those universities are becoming notorious. 

The admitted weakness in the position of this Protestant 
endeavor seemed to be the lack of any core of agreement 
on the subject of Religion. All agree to the necessity of Reli- 
gion, but the concepts of Religion were varying from the 
individualistic to the social, from the humanistic to the ‘‘neo- 
supernatural” as it was termed by one of the members. From 
this point of view Catholics, with an authoritative Religion, 
and the Jews with a specific tradition, were conceded to have 
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a tremendous advantage in dealing with the problems of 
Higher Education. The others have as their aim the pres- 
ervation of the “Hebrew-Christian Tradition,” a term which 
is the nearest thing to an expression of their common aim. 

“Good-fellowship” seemed to be the most characteristic 
term for the spirit that animated the group discussions. It 
might be symbolized by the incident with which the meeting 
opened: a Jewish Rabbi conducted a meditation on the need 
of Religion in the present crises for the Christians using texts 


from not only Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, but also from the 
Ephesians! 


THE DUTY OF TEACHERS 


It is the duty of every teacher to give to his students the riches of 
the faith that belong to the teacher and to those he teaches. The very 


fundamentals of our faith are sonship with Christ in God, the Mys- 
tical Body, the Liturgy, the universality of the offering of Mass, the 
Life of Christ, the continuation in all of us of Christ and Christ’s 
mission. 

These are not doctrines for the few. They are the daily food, the 
common faith of all. They are especially necessary in our day, and 
they must be inculcated from the very earliest lessons in religion. 


By Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., “Catholic Social Teaching 
Through the Regular Curriculum,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 9 (November, 1941), p. 518. 





New Books in Review 


My First Communion Catechism. Containing all the 
questions and answers of the First Communion Catechism 
issued by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the fall 
of 1941, together with simple explanations of each lesson 
for the pupil, and with a Manual for the teacher giving de- 
tailed teaching aids for each lesson. By Ellamay Horan. 
New York (11 Park Place): Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1942. 
Price My First Communion Catechism 10 cents; Teacher's 
Manual 25 cents. 

The publisher has done a splendid piece of work in the 
production of this inexpensive text for primary grades. Illus- 
trations, size of type and length of lines are all valuable 
learning aids. The text consists of twenty-five lessons based 
on and presenting in their entirety the fifty-four questions 
in the First Communion Catechism. The book is unitary in 
organization, each lesson outlining an appropriate unit for 
primary school learning in explanation and questions and 
answers. The Teacher’s Manual to accompany My First 
Communion Catechism recommends a teaching procedure 
and gives for each lesson: (1) Teacher and pupil aims; (2) 
A related Bible story in outline form—item by item; (3) 
References to the Revised Baltimore Catechism, No. 2 for 
teacher background, with notes on teacher presentation of 
doctrine; (4) Questions based on child’s text and on the 
application of the text to daily life; (5) A section called 
“Other Activities,” suggesting specific visits, discussions, 
prayer composition, project books, etc., to offer additional 
assimilative experiences; (6) Two or more objective exer- 
cises based entirely on content and language of My First 
Communion Catechism. In addition, the Manual furnishes 
the teacher with detailed teaching aids for the prayers com- 
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monly used by Catholics and frequently required of First 
Communion classes. 


Jesus Loves Children. A Beginners’ Catechism in Pictures. 
By Rev. Joseph B. Collins, $.S., D.D., Ph.D., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. 128. 
Price 50c. 


Father Collins is Director of the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and instructor in Cate- 
chetics at Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 

His text is organized in sixteen units with the following 
titles: God Made All Things, Why God Made Me, Who Is 
God?, What Am I?, What Is Prayer?, One God in Three 
Divine Persons, The Angels, Our First Parents and Sin, Who 
Is Jesus?, The Church, The Commandments of God, The 
Seven Sacraments, Baptism, Penance, The Holy Eucharist, 
The Last Things. Each unit consists of several illustrations, 
simple reading material, work sheets made up of pictures to 
be colored and simple exercises to be filled in of an assimi- 
lative nature. The author suggests a teaching procedure and 
furnishes a list of correlations with the Bible. In his “Direc- 
tions for Teachers,” Father Collins says: 

Jesus Loves Children is both a catechism and a workbook con- 
structed according to the unit plan. It follows the lesson develop- 
ment of the Revised Baltimore Catechism, and it includes exercises 
to assist in study of the lesson as well as to review the subject of 
the unit. Another purpose of the Work Sheet is to occupy the chil- 
dren when attention and concentration begin to weaken. Each child 
should work out and correct his own Work Sheet. No marks are 
given. The success with which the pupils do the exercises will deter- 
mine what points in the unit need additional explanation. 

Jesus Loves Children is especially designed for classes of chil- 
dren not attending parochial schools who are preparing to receive 
for the first time the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. It 
is particularly intended for beginners’ classes in religious vacation 
schools and weekday instruction classes for public school children 
now being conducted by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Teachers in the parochial schools may use this text to advantage 


in the immediate preparation of the First Communion classes in the 
primary grades. 





We Have a Pope. By Reverend Charles Hugo Doyle, 
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Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. 
118. Price $1.00. 


Two of the paragraphs in the author’s brief Foreword 
to this small but pleasing volume explain his purpose and 
source material. Of his purpose Father Doyle writes: 

During the last year of Pius XI’s reign a poll was taken of a 
number of American students to ascertain who in their minds was 
“the world’s most outstanding statesman.” Since the name of the 
Pope was mentioned in so few of the answers submitted, the author 
came to realize that our youth lack concrete knowledge of the Holy 
Father’s influence and work. The present volume on the life of 
Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning, was therefore prepared with 
the assistance of the scrapbook already collected. May it serve until 


an authoritative historian undertakes the task in the thoroughgoing 
manner it deserves. 


Issued in honor of the Silver Jubilee Year of Pope Pius 
XII, May 13, 1942, this book should be of interest to high 
school teachers and to teachers of the upper grades of the 
elementary school. “We Have A Pope,” the title, are words 
taken from the official announcement of the papal election: 
“Annuntio vobis gaudium, Habemus Papam.” The following 


chapter titles indicate the author’s organization and treat- 
ment of the life of His Holiness, Pius XII: 

In The Beginning, Priest and Nuncio, From Munich to Berlin, 
The First Nuncio to the German Republic, A Prince of the Church, 
The Papal Prime Minister, Papal Legate to South America, Papal 
Legate to the City of the Blessed Virgin, A Visitor to North 
America, Cardinal Pacelli Succeeds Pope Pius XI, Coronation of 
Pius XII, The Eternal City, Pope and King, The Vatican Palace and 
St. Peter’s Basilica, Papal Soldiers, Servant of the Servants of God, 
Public Audiences, The Second Part of the Day, Extraordinary Days 
and Duties. 


Introduction to Catholic Action. Youth Series No. 8. By 
Rev. William Ferree, S.M., Washington, D. C.: The Youth 
Dept. N.C.W.C., 1942. Pp. 92. 


Prepared for youth, sixteen to twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age, this pamphlet outlines the theory of Catholic Action. 
In fifteen lessons, each with its explanation, notes, and 
questions, the author introduces the learner to the notion 
of Catholic Action, fundamental distinctions, uses involved, 
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characteristics and corollaries. The Appendix contains a 
bibliography on Catholic Action and official documents of 
Pope Pius XII and Pope Pius XI. In His Preface, Reverend 
Paul F. Tanner, Director, Youth Department, N.C.W.C. 
says: 

The sole motive in our sponsoring this pamphlet is to safeguard 
our youth groups from the too current thoughtless, irresponsible 
use of the term “Catholic Action” and by cultivating an exact 


understanding of Catholic Action to inspire them to carry out its 
definite and sacred purpose. 





Essays on Catholic Education in the United States. Edited 
by Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., L1.D., Washington, D. C.: Cath- 
olic University of America Press, and Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. 556. Price $4.50. 


This volume is a complement to Vital Problems of Cath- 
olic Education in the United States, issued by the Catholic 
University of America Press in 1940. Both volumes have 
the same purpose—to contribute to a comprehensive view 
of Catholic education in this country. The following, taken 
from the Table of Contents, is an outline of the volume. Each 
chapter has been written by an authority in its field: 

Part I. Fundamental Principles: Catholic Education: Its Philosophy 
and Background ; Catholic Education and Its Relation to the State; 
Education for Patriotism ; The Organization of the Diocesan School 
System. 

Part II. The Divisions of the Educational System: The Elementary 
School ; The Secondary School; Vocational Aspects of Modern Sec- 
ondary School Education ; The Junior College in the Catholic School 
System; The American Catholic College for Women; The Origin 
and Development of Graduate Studies Under Catholic Auspices. 
Part III. The Professional Schools: The Theological School in 
America; Catholic Teacher Education; The Place of the Catholic 
Law School in American Education; Medical Education in Cath- 
olic Universities; The Catholic Schools of Social Work in the 
United States of America; Catholic Libraries and Library Science 
in the United States. 

Part IV. Some Special Fields: The Renascence of Religion Teach- 
ing in American Catholic Schools; Philosophy and Catholic Educa- 
tion; Literature and Catholic Education; The Fine Arts and Cath- 
olic Education ; Problems of Advanced Study in Drama; Psychiatry 
and Psychology in Catholic Education. 
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Part V. Catholic Education within Special Groups: Catholic Edu- 
cation and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine ; Catholic Interest 
in Rural Life; Catholic Education and the Negro; Catholic Educa- 


tion and the Indian; Are Catholics Doing Enough for the Deaf and 
the Blind? 


Readers of this JouRNAL will be particularly interested in 
Father McGucken’s chapter, “The Renascence of Religion 
Teaching in American Catholic Schools” in which he de- 
scribes the influences at work vitalizing Religion, new Reli- 
gion methods from abroad, and forces at work in the United 
States re-shaping Religion teaching. 


Our National Enemy Number One—Education without 
Religion. By the Most Reverend John F. Noll, Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1942. Pp. 312. Price 
$1.00 in cloth, 60c in paper cover. 


In more than three hundred quotations, taken from the 
press and utterances of statesmen, churchmen, writers, and 
judges of courts, Bishop Noll presents a forceful picture of 
the need of religious instruction in the life of the child. The 


following chapter titles suggest the organization of the 
volume: 


The Voice of the World; School System Criticized for Neglecting 
Religion; Religious Instruction Can No Longer Be Restricted to 
Home and Church; Our Forefathers Did Not Envision the Conse- 
quences ; Can the Public School Policy Be Changed? Weakness of 
System Apart from Lack of Religion; “Released” and “Dismissed” 
Time for Public School Children; Teachers of Nation Receiving 
Anti-Religious Training; Communism in Schools and Colleges ; 
Scholars Attack Policy of Teachers’ Colleges; Academic Freedom ; 
Catholic School System is Older Than the Public; State Support for 
Public Religious Schools. 


Catechetical Sermon-Aids. By The Most Reverend Joseph 
H. Schlarman, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, St. Louis, Missouri: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. xxit+536. Price $5.00. 

The method followed by Bishop Schlarman is known as 
the Peoria Plan, adopted for the clergy of the author’s Dio- 
cese. His sermon-aids are built around the cycles, seasons, 
and feast days of the ecclesiastical year for a period of three 
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years. There are three different treatments of each subject. 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend A. G. Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to our country, has written the Foreword to 
this volume. He says: 


Notwithstanding the unassuming title of this volume, the priest 
will find in it an excellent explanation of dogma and moral. Especially 
useful and timely are the well-chosen illustrations and examples 
taken from Sacred Scripture, liturgy, from history and from the 
lives of the saints. Modern aspects of moral problems are treated 
in conjunction with the sacraments and sacramentals, and from 
time to time mystical considerations are introduced. Every article 
has pious and practical conclusions for Christian living. 





Homiletic Hints. For Seminarians and Young Priests. By 
Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. and Preface by Ignatius Smith, 
O.P., Englewood, New Jersey: Carmelite Press, 1942. Pp. 
71. Price 50c. 


Writing for two groups of readers, students who are eager 
to teach themselves and instructors in homiletics who would 
like material upon which to base a brief course, the author 
in his introduction says: 

These sketchy notes are the meat of lectures given to the theologi- 
cal students at Whitefriars Hall at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. They are only notes. But they contain all that my 
experience and reading of all the well-known sermon text books tell 


me is necessary for the student to know about the preparation, build- 
ing and delivery of a sermon. 





Pudsy Kelly’s Follower. By Nanky Poo (Patrick O’Con- 
nor), Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. 
Pp. 78. Price $1.00. 

Some of our readers are familiar with those very pleasing 
Nanky Poo verses in the Far East Magazine. As Father 
O’Connor says in his foreword: “There’s a bit of yourself 
in Pudsy, and a bit of myself, I suppose, and a good deal of 
the boys we all know—especially the boys whom we mis- 
sionaries of St. Columban know in the schools and sacristies 
of the country and in our seminaries.” Readers of this 
JouRNAL will like the author’s keen understanding of human 
nature and the charming way he reveals it in this second 
volume of Nanky Poo verses. 
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Those interested in procuring a copy of the music and 
words of the hymn, Queen of the Stars and Stripes, may 
obtain this material from the Carmelite Convent, 66th 
Avenue and York Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE USE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Now if men, if boys of high-school age, are indifferent to Jesus 
Christ, it is merely because He has not been presented to them in the 
proper light. And if they are indifferent to the Gospels, it is because 
they are indifferent to Him Whose personality and wondrous accom- 
plishments and sublime doctrine are presented in their pages. There- 
fore if we are to interest young boys and girls in the study of the Gos- 
pels, we must first interest them in Jesus Christ. 


By Rev. Joseph L. Lilly, C.M., “The Use of the New Testament 
in the Religious Instruction of Public High-School Children,” 
Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1940, p. 295. 
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MESSENGER (upper elementary grades). All three editions 
are published weekly (September to June). 

If youareengaged in catechetical work among Catholicchildren 
not attending Catholic schools, you will find these three weekly 


JUNIOR CONFRATERNITY 
Edition has been increased in 
size—a 28% gain. 


publications of material assistance. The plan of the primary unit is based on the First Com- 
munion Catechism. The intermediate unit develops explanations of the Sacraments, the sacra- 
mentals, prayer, and the Mass. The Apostles’ Creed is the theme of the unit for older pupils. 
Editors are the Reverend George M. Dennerle, Confraternity Director, Diocese of Cleveland; 
the Reverend Leon McNeill, Superintendent of Education. Diocese of Wichita; and the Very 

Reverend Monsignor William R. Kelly, LL.D.,Super- 

intendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New York. 
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